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(‘aT LAST,” SHE SAID, “YOU HAVE CONDESCENDED TO CoME.”’} 
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CHAPTER. VII. 
AN OLD MAN’S WILL. 


There is a refuge from griefand pain, 
Where the mourner shail never weep again ; 
There is a world where no foot hath trod, 
The throne of the high and mighty God. 


Percy Wwarton stayed on at The Knoll. 
The merchant and his wife begged of him to re- 
main, for he had won his way to their hearts by 
the exercise of the art of hypocrisy, of which he 
was a complete master. 

It was not exactly by showing a lengthened 
face or by an exhibition of tears that he gained 
tis point. Such a vulgar, common method would 
have failed from the first, for REAL tears are 
things that cannot be simulated, and drawn- 
down lips and half-closed eyes are not alone suffi- 
cient to express honest sorrow. No, the tack he 
went upon was of quite another nature. 





He grieved over the loss of his friend, of 
course, that much he allowed to appear, but the 
chief emotion he put forward was sympathy for 
the bereaved parents. It may be that he said 
little, but relied upon action, carefully consider- 
ing the little needs of Mrs. Cranbury as Jack 
used to do. 

For days after the finding in the river he 
seareely left her side until the evening, when he 
went out for “a little fresh air,” and this he 
took by going straight to the City, calling for 
the merchant at his office,and accompanying 
him home. 

This respectful and solicitous conduct met 
with its reward, and the first step towards the 
gaining of such love as they had to give him was 
taken. e 

The merchant went to the City as a habit, 
but he attended to little business there. The old 
verve and acumen were gone, and everything of 
importance had to be looked to by Mr. Mellor. 
Neither he nor David Gray took kindly to Percy 
Wharton, but they were civil, and never for a 
moment associated him with the ills that had 
befallen the house. 

Not so Murch. In no slight measure in- 
fluenced by his daughter Peggy, he was pre- 
pared to look upon Perey with suspicion, and 
not being gifted with more than the average 


€ 





amount of discretion he fell into the habit of 
staring at himin a manner that could not fail 
to be noticed, and was sure to give offence. 

One evening when Percy was waiting for Mr. 
Cranbury in the warehouse, a place he preferred 
to the counting-house, he and Murch were alone, 
the other porters having gone to the railway 
booking-office with some important packages. 
He sat upon a box reading the evening paper, 
until raising his eyes above it he saw Murch 
staring at him and breathing hard. 

“What's the matter witn you °” he asked, 
curtly. 

** Not much, sir,” replied the porter. 

“ Don’t you know that it is very rude to stare 
at anyone in that way ?” 

“TI wasn’t exactly staring at you, sir.” 

**What were you looking at?” demanded 
Percy, witha frown. 

“ AT SOMETHING CLOSE BEHIND YoU,” replied 
Murch. 

Percy turned and could see nothing but a few 
empty boxes and other things common to a ware- 
house. 

“There is nothing here to look at,” he said. 

* Not now,” returned Murch, “put there was 
a minute ago.” 

**My good man,” said Perey, irritated, “ why 
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do you speak im enigmas? What do you 
mean ?” 

‘The night Mr. John was murdered,” said 
Murch, doggedly, “I see him twice here, and tor 
night I’ve seen him again. He seemed to be 
sitting on the box close behind you.” 

With a hasty movement Percy Wnarton rose 
and faced about, 

“ What idle ooo you talk,” 
ar re no such thine as ghosts.” 

** Aren’t there » replied Murch. ‘“ Well, per- 
haps you will sone r your mind one day.” 

Just then Mr. Cranbury came down and tak- 
ing Percy’s arm tney left the warehouse to- 

rer, 

“That’s a curious fellow in there,” said 
Percy. 

“Oh! Murch—yes,” said themerchant, ‘he 
is a very reserved sort of man.” 

“Ts he at all given to drink ?” 

«« Not more than a moderate mam ought to be. 
I have always found him sober.” 

“To-nignt ne appeared to me to have been 
indulging. He was inclined te be imsuiting to 
me.” 

“He must not be rude to you,” said Mr. Cran- 
bury ; “‘ we put up with his eccentricities, buthe 
must not annoy others with them. Ill speak to 
him to-morrow.” 

That night Murch, who was not a master of 
caligrapay, wrote a sort note to Peggy anti 
despatehed.it to The Knoll. It was so-shert 
that we may insert it here veraatim. 

“Deas Praey,—i bave madea speriment on 
Himand you are right—us Dip rr. Follernim 
up,—Your leving father, Jos Mouxcu.” 


The experiment he made was scarcely a fair 
one. No man, whether he was guilty or imno- 
cent ofthe crime of murder, would care to be 
told that the shade of a dead man had been sit- 
ting behind him, but Murch had arramged his 
pias and acted accordingly. No spectre of poog 

Jacek had appeared to him that night, 

And Peggy was persevering, needing no stimu- 
lantitem her father, butsne was more diserest 
than her progenitor. Not a werd or look egea: 
her to let omt tne fact that she was wateh 
Percy Warton day and night. But she nad not 
~— yee step. 

n ‘Yomkins was a regular attendant af his 
= vet his services were not required until 
one nigtt when the snow and sleet were being 

spread aout The Kuoil bya biting wind. I 
was scarcely the nigat for a dog to be out im, 
but the love-lorn greengroger was at his post, 
standjng under the lee of tae gape as much out 
< J the reach of the wind as ne could possibly 
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” 


he said, “there 


lhe cold was bitter, and he was beginning to 
he must go home or consent to be 
i st when he heard a sweet, 
m. 
nere ? 
a cloak over her head, 
ng in tne cold air, and Ben’s heart was 
euuly warm in a moment to forget ihe cold- 
1e83 Of his outer man. 

‘© Darli ing Peggy, how glad I am to see you.’ 
“T can’t stop a moment, Ben,” said. Pegey; 
“Ee is coming out, and has Dut on thick walk- 
You must follow him. Now good 


ng noots. 


n’t you stop a little while ?” 

I have thin shoes on, and I feel 
ning allover me. But you may hare 

you are a very good. boy.” 
1ed to avail himself of the offer, and 
Tie warmth of her cheeks flashed 
lipe down to his very heart, and Le was 
d to any amount of exertion. ‘Then 
ed back, and in a few minutes Percy 


oad al ih: appeared to be clear, and after 
up and down he strode towards Lon- 
Ben came out from behind the trunk of a 
tree growing near the gate and followed 


Cine next morning his report came to Pege'y, 
wrapr DE a u p in a lot of endearing pissages which 


need not be repeated. Such breathings of love 
are or ought to be sacred, 





‘He walked about two miles amd at the 
cotner of a lame, which I don’t know,a. carriage 
was waiting. There were two foreign-looking 
fellows and a handsome wontin inside., I saw 
their faces as he opened tiie door, for I pretended 
I was the worse for drink and reeled by just as 
he-was getting in.” 

“Not much, bat something,” said Peggy. 
“ Dear old Ben. Whata pity it is he loves me 
so. I really think I must try to be fond of 
him.” 

After that night the services of Tomkins were 
not required, but happily for him he was not 
to endure many more solitary vigils at the gate. 

Percy Wharton was summoned dack to Water- 
view, for Lord Mowerby was seriously ill. The 
ailments under which he had labourrd for years 
had been aggravated by the bitterness of a very 
sharp winter, and there was a fear that the end 
was near. 

So it proved. Before Percy got down there the 
old nobleman had breathed his last, and Percy 
was Lord Mowerby. He adopted the usual rdle 
under such circumstances and shut himself up 
and saw nobody until the day of the funeral 
—which Mr. Cranbury—among others—at- 
tended. 

After the obsequies there was an adjournment 
to the library to hear the will read. It was of 
very recent date, and after leaving appropriate 
legacies to faithful servants, and mourning gifts 
to friends, it dealt with the bulk of pte 8 

erty, which was considerable. 

Percy had always believed that he would inherité 
it, indeed it was consideréd so by everyvody. He 
was doomed to disappointment. . 

“To my nephew, Percy Wharton,” the will 
ran, “ leave nothing that I can take away from 
nim—the law of entail giving him my title 
and the estates. He is to have movhing 
and his own conscience will telhhim- 
wy personal unentailed estate I ate 

se.” 

The reading of that part of 
some commotion im the room, but 
vale to his'lips, 


* iy ot 
eens isn 


eive what you cam nave done to 


“ Nor I,” said Percy, “ but Iam glad he has 
left it to Janet—whom I esteem above all 
women.” 

But when he was alone he ground his teeth 
wita fury;and cursed the old man who was dead 
and gone. 

“Who would have thought,” he muitered, 
‘that he was sokeen?? He must have watched 
me closely—and not,.to breathe one word.” 

Be,sure the merc ‘ant told his wife: all about 
the “‘ unjust clause,” and that from him it went 
to, Janet, and so on, down to Peggy-—~for 
mistress and maid always had their little chat 
together at night. 

“ And Ido not want the money; 
tearfully. 

** But you must keep it, miss,” replied Peggy, 
‘*for it was the will of a man who is dead, and 
to neglect the wishes of the dead is sure to bring 
in ill luek.” 

But Janet refused to be imbued with this form’ 
of superstition and took an early opportunity to 
speak to Percy about it. 

** You have been sokind to me,” she said, “so 
kind to us all in our affliction, that I feel this 
wrong to you most bitterly. Will you not let me 
give you the money ?” 

“No, Janet,” he replied, seornfuily, “ that 
would not remove the injustice. He has been 
influenced by somebody, and I must bear it. IL 
won't take the money—not yet; but I may ask 


> said Janet, 


| knocked and, 


«TI do not think I shall refuse you,” sie an. 
swered, looking up.at him innoeenily. 

For a moment the strong passion within hi) 
flashed imhis eyes, and he felt a great yearr 
to draw her to him, but reason came to iis ; 
and whispered, “ Not yet—not yet—tie fruit: js 
not ripe fer the- gathering;’ and he turned 
away. 

“Can I wait?” he muttered, as he ascended 
the stairs on his way to dressfor dinner. “Can 
I hold back my love if I remain near her? [ 
fear not. Perhaps I had better leave her for 
awhile.” / 

And that night he announced his intention of 
going abroad for a few montas. 

“In the spring,” he said, “ I hope to be back 
here and find a welcome.” 

** You shall have it,” said Mr. Cranbury. «“{[ 
know of nobody we shail be more giad to 
see. ” 

“And what do you say ?” said Percy, a little 
later on as he sat by Janet’s side, in the drawine- 
room, * will you miss me?” 

‘Very much,” she replied. 

But the tone was nét what he wished, and he 
knew for certain that the time toask her to ve 
his wife had mot yet come. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE COUNT ORSERA, 


The man is eh im the changing venr, 
Ee ge ing @f bis heart. 


Prrcr Wartos, ‘or by as we 
mast heneeforth call en, ve-of his 
friends.at The Knoif, Sut ie not at once 
deawe England. Prior to his departure be paid 
& ¥isib toa house in Wovura 

The exact number does not, signify. It was 
meat the centre of that mee aristocratic 

‘are and would hase te beem passed a 
mdred times a day without atrracting any 
icular attention. There wasnothing strizing 

| apo external appearance all things visible at 
‘the windows were of subdued colour, and not 
even a flower or a snorub bloomed in sigit. 
| Phere aS was no effort to keep up ap- 


Lord ewiahe walked up to the house door, 
ly. Ina@mimute or so 
the door was: by yey t wan, who 

showed little mora of itis nose to 
ee spbe meer Fev be. ped, closed she 
door the instant the visitor had crossed the 


“ How are you, Pierre? ‘Ta Orsere. in?” 
) -@rsera will not be here for for am hour or so, 
but Euphrosia wishes to see you.” 

“5 desire to see her, so our wishes are in 
harmony.” 

When he had closed the door Pierre took the 
further precaution of putting up the chain, an 
act that excited Lord Moweroy’s surprise. 

«Ts there anything afloat ?” he asked. 

“We are not certain,” Pierre replied, “ 
is whispered that we have traitor in our! 
and there’is no knowing what may happen. 
don’t like strangers to call unless we kn‘ 
they are coming. Shall I show you the way uy 
stairs ?” 

“Thanks, I know it. 
pose.” 

<V Nad 

The all, like: the exterior of the ‘house, was 
shabby, but as soon as Lord Mowerby reached 
the first floor.signs of comfort and even luxury 
began to present themselves. 

‘The corridor’ was covered with a thick carpet, 
and the walls ornamented with pictures. ‘T'nere 
were even specimens of statuary scattered about. 

The visitor knocked at a door on the ‘left, 
and a rich, musical. voice bade him « Come 
in.” 

The room he entered tas situate at the hack 
of the house, and a stained-glass window effect- 
ually shut out all possibility,of espiona ge from ize 
outside. 

Eastern luxury distinguished the place, for 


Usual room I sup- 





you for something some day.” 


seats and lounges were..on every sidé, a gentle 
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perfume, rather overpowering at first to one 
fresh from the open air, hovered about, and 
lying on adivan was a handsome woman—not 
yet fully in the summer of existence. 

She had a Spanish face, dark. hair and eyes, 
full, red lips, and a straight nose with delicate 
nostrils that dilated, when excitement swayed 
her. 

She wore a, dress of, dark purple or black 
velvet, in- the dim light it was impossible to 
tell which, and on this rested a white hand as 
perfect in form as ever left the studio of a 
sculptor. , 

“ At last,” she said, “you have condescended 
to come.” 

He stooped over herand pressed the hand she 
extended to him—then sat down by her side. 

“TI have been so engaged of late,” he said, 
“that I could not come before.” 

“With your friends at The Knoll?” 

“You know lam staying there?” 

“On, yes, I know it,” said Euphrosia, with a 
touch of irony, ‘and I know more—you are in 
love with that little girl—Jan—Jan—what is 
bername ?” 

“ You are not wont, to so easily forget names,” 
he said. 

“No, but I would forget this if I could. I 
tell you I know more than you think. I know 
att!” 

“I hope you have not descended to boasting, 
Euphrosia. How’can you' know what passes 
within the walls of The Knoll ?” 

“Ah! you doubt me?” 

“ Not if you make the assertion gravely.” 

“Tdo make it gravely. I can tell now you 
speak to that girl—how you look—ay, the very 
words you utter, Youcome to me with news ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Shall I tell it to you first? You have left 
The Knoll,.and have.told those people that you 
are going abroad.” 

“A good guess,” he said, lightly. ‘Yes; I 
have stayed long enough for my purpose, and 
Iam going to have a run,upon the Conti- 
nent.” 

“So,” she said, with a tinge of bitterness. 
“Well—go—you will never fool me any more. I 
have done the work you wished me to do and 
have been paid—as I deserved.” 

“ Euphrosia, you do me injustice. Why should 
I seek to fly from you ?” 

“ Because you are tired of me and would be 
glad to see’me pEap! Do not deny it, for: I know 
itis so. Do yow remember when we first met 
in the Orange Grove, at Seville ?” 

“Well,” he replied, “ I was little more thana 
boy then.” 

“You do well to remind me of. it, for I was a 
woman, and perhaps led youaway. Anyhow, I 
loved. you.” 

“‘Euphrosia,” said Lord Mowerby, “ what. is 
the use of perpetually raking up the past? Why 
cannot we remain friends?” 

“ Because we have been lovers,” she answered, 
passionately, “and what love will everallow itself 
to be cooled to friendship ? If itis to bg changed 
to anything it must be to HATE.” 

“Icame to make a propusition to you, Eu- 
phrosia. ‘Will you listen to it?” 

“ Well, yes—go on.” 

“I am going abroad and I do not care to go 
alone, so——” 

“You come to me to’ renew the old story. 
Pshaw, man! do you think that once cast aside 
ican ever be picked up again ?” 

“ How have I cast you aside ?” 

“Do you not know that you have? Did you 
not change to me a year ago when you first 
knew this girl? Have you ever been the same 
to me since ?” 

" Have you been the same to wE?” 

No, but we will not wrangle about it. You 
have decided to go abroad and you can go. But 
“0 not think that you can get away from the 
Society. You ARE ONE OF Us.” 

P x, know it too well,” he said, with a shudder. 
& seems to me to be a very dear price to pay 

for what was done for me.” 

_, ‘Could any other society or power have done 

it So well or secretly for you ?”” asked Euphrosia. 

Would it have been done without me ?” 





I suppose not,” he said, gloomily, “and T! 
must admit that it was done well. ‘The police} 
have no clue.” ; 

“No more than they have of whoare the heads 
of our all-permeating power,” said Euphrosia, 
with a triumphant air. “What do they know 
even of us? 'Fhey do not even suspect how gay 
we can be here at times.” 

“ Pierre thinks that they have scent of us.” 

“ Pierre is a fool,” said Eupbrosia, scornfully. 
«Listen only to what Orsera says. While he 
is serene we need not quake—and here he 
comes.” 

A melodious voice without, softly humming a 
tune, had caught his ear, and without any pre- 
liminary knock a tall man of about forty, with 
a pale, determined face, close shaven, entered the 
room. This:was Count Orsera, a distant rélative 
of Euphrosia’s, and one of those restless spirits 
that are never out of some conspiracy or in- 
trigue. 

« Ah’! my Lord of Mowerby,” he said, with a 
bow of mock reverence, “ permit me to offer you 
our congratulations of the best. It is tie first 
time you yield yourself up to us for that pur- 
pose.” 

**T have been much engaged,” replied Lord 
Mowerby. “I have been telling Euphrosia 
so.” 

« And now he is going abroad,” said Huphro- 
sia, raising her eyes in a significant manner. 

«« Abroad,” said the count, urbanely. ‘‘ Weil, it 
is possible to do it there.” 

“Of course I shall tell you where I am 
going.” 

“It:is not necessary. We shall be well in- 
formed. But vou may write if you are not so 
much engaged as you have been at The Knoll. 
By the way,” with a glance at Euphrosia, “you 
goalone ?” 

She answered for him and said: 

** Alone.” 

Then the count dived his hands intohis pockets 
and resumed the humming of the melody wnich 
had caught Eunphrosia’s ear. 

“Ts it true,” asked Lord Mowerby, after a 
pause, “ that you know what has been going on 
at The Knoll?” 

Quite true,” replied the count, airily. 

“ Why have you setspies upon me?” 

«We have set no spies.” 

“T should like you to be a little more oxvlicit 
if it is not asking too much,” said Lord Mow- 
erby. “I have a horror of being mystified.” 

**Euphrosia,” said the count, “summon 
Pierre.” 

‘She touched a beil lightly, and in a minute 
Pierre entered the room—not as a servant, but 
as a friend who was playing the part of one for 
amusement. 

“ Pierre,” said the count, “are you strong to- 
day ?”’ 

“T do not complain,” Pierre answered. 

“IT want you to show my’ Lord of Mowerby 
how you can travel. Sit down here, with your 
face'tothe window so that he'can see it. He be- 
longs to the unbelievers.” 

Pierre, with a strange smile upon his face, sat 
down. in the chair, and the connt first pressed his 
temples with his finger and thumb, then his 
eyes, and finally made some mesmeric passes 
across his face. 

When he stood aside Pierre was asleep. 

“Do you suspect any imposture here ?” the 
count asked. 

“T see no reason why you should impose on 
me,” Lord Mowerby replied. 

“« Buttesthim. There, take this needle, thrust 
itintohisarm. You will not? ‘Then I will do 
it for you, ‘See! he does not shriek or move. 
He is NorHmNeé now but what I will him to 
; ” 

“ For what purpose am I thus edified ?” asked 
Lord Mowerby. 

“To prove to you how futile would be your 
effort to hide anything from us,” the count re- 
plied. “Pierre!” 

“What is it?’ asked Pierre, in a perfectly 
natural tone of voice. 

« Are you ready to start ?” 

“ Quite ready.” 





« Then hasten to The Knoll and tell us what 


they are doing there. We must give him a 
quarter of an hour,” said the count, referring to 
his watch ; “even a clairvoyant is not indepen- 
dent of time. You can talk, move about, do 
what you please, you will not disturb him.” 

Lord Mowerby, who appeared to be gradually 
succumbing to some spell, or a sensation of 
horror, said that he had no desire to talk, and 
sat watching Perre, who sat as still asa figure 
of stone, until something a little more than the 
time named had expired. 

The signs of his return were a sigh and a slight 
movement of the head. 

“Well, Pierre,” said the count, “ what are 
they doing ?” 

“Phere is nobody at home except the pretty 
girl Janet and the domestics,” Pierre replied. 
« Janet isin the room lately occupied by Lord 
Mowerby. Her maid is with her.” 

« What are they doing ?” 

«The servant is showing her mistress part of 
a sleeve link she has found upon the carpet. It 
has the Mowerby crest upon it.” 

“Tbrokealink last night,” said Lord Mowerby, 
‘and dropped it on the carpet. I intended to 
pick it up this morning, but in my hurry forgot 
it.” 

« Are you satisfied ?” 

Perfectly.” 

‘Then we will not exercise Pierre’s talents 
needlessly,” said the count, in his usual light 
and airy manner. 

He made a few reverse passes and Pierre 
opened his eyes, yawning and stretching like 
one roused from a sound sleep, until he perceived 
where he was. 

“ Thank you, Pierre ; you have performed your 
work as usual to perfection,” said the count; 
“unless you have a particular desire to stay nere 
we will not detain you.” 

*T have too much work to do,” said Pierre, 
‘to waste time. I have the new pass-word to 
send to all the lodges. They must have it with- 
out delay.” 

“*T have given this exhibition of our power,” 
said the count to Lord Mowerby, wien Pierre 
had gone, “so that you might not fall into the 
error to deceive us. I like you too weil to lose 
you now that-youareoneof us. It would grieve 
me to the heart if circumstances forced me to 
become your enemy.” 

“T trust that will never be,” replied Lord 
Mowerby, with a shudder. 

He stayed a little longer and then took leave 
of them, promising to write on every convenient 
opportunity. At parting with Euphrosia he 
kissed her hand, but the doubtful offer he made 
at first was not repeated or hinted at. 

“Why did you let him go abroad?” asked 
Euphrosia, when they were alone. 

“ My dear child,” the count answered, “ I have 
done it for your good. When he comes back he 
will make you Lady Mowerby, and that will give 
you an entrée to that society where up to the 
present we have'so few converts.” 

“You forget that girl at Tne Knoll.” 

“No; I have seen her,” replied the count, 
“and [think ner alittle roseoud of a woman, 
Mowerby will be better out of the way just now 
as Lam going to get introduced to tne Cranuury 
house and marry tais pretty Janet myseif.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
MURCH HAS SOMETHING TO TELL. 


My lord.is 
A treacherous knave I fear, and one unworthy 
To tread within your halls. 

Earuy in February Mr. Cranbury, for the 
first time since the disappearance of his son, 
took a stranger home to dinner. It was Count 
Orsera, who bad called upon him in the City with 
very high references from some banker abroad, 
and the merehant gave him a cordial reception, 

“Tam quite a stranger here,” he said, “al- 
though I speak your language well. It isin me 
to acquire languages, and we had an English 
tutor at our house. I shall only stay here, say, 
one or two months, and then go back to my 
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chateau. Itis in me to ask you to give me a 
little society.” 

«I cannot give you much,” the merchant re- 
lied, sadly, ‘‘ for society and I have been apart 
oratime. I have lost my son.” 

“You had a son!” exclaimed the count; “a 
good and brave one, I shall be sure. And he is 
dead ?” . 

Then the merchant told the oft-repeated story 
and the count listened with admirably-expressed 
commiseration. He was truly grieved. It was 
a story the like of which he never heard—so 
painful! But, ah! it was true that murder 
would be dragged out, and justice would find 
the men who had killed him. ; 

“I have given up all hope of that,” said Mr. 
Cranbury, quietly. 

At The Knoll the foreign count with his suave 
manners and light, airy talk made a good im- 
pression. The place had been very duil since 
that dark day of November, and alittle sunshine 
was welcome. 

Mrs. Cranbyry was glad for her husband’s 
sake that he had found so genial a companion, 
and Janet accepted him as one who might pos- 
sibly lighten the grief of all. 

The count soon became a constant visitor at 
Clapham and was often at the officein Abchurch 
Lane. He had a little money to invest, he said, 
but he did not trouble the head of the house 
about it. Mr. Mellor and David Gray were 
sufficient authority for such a small affair, and 
to them only did he talk about it. 

A foreigner can do very many things which 
an Englishman with any good breeding would not 
dream of. It seems to be taken for granted that 
he does things innocently. He is looked upon 
by most people as we look upon a chiid, and the 
impertinences a foreigner is often guilty of are 
overlooked. 

The count’s conduct at the merchant’s office 
would not have been tolerated had he been an 
Englishman. He walked about as if the place 
were his own, pryed into everything, even the 
books, and laughingly said he could understand 
nothing. 

“Your great commercial puzzle,” he said to 
Mr. Mellor, “‘ is too much for me. For detail I 
have no talent. I cannot put figures together. I 
have to count on my hand—so; but you look and 
the thing is done.” 

“ All very pretty,” said David Gray, one night 
when Mr. Cranbury and his foreign friend were 
gone, “ but I can’t help thinking that he is not 
such a fool as he would have us think him.” 

“What can he find out here?” asked Mr. 
Mellor, ‘and of whatuse could it be to him °”’ 

** No use, I suppose,” said David Gray, “ but 
he has a cute eye for all that.” 

The count also went further, and did what 
few Englishmen would dream of doing—he 
talked to the porters and was quite fraternal 
with them. He gave them some money to get 
“‘portar beer,” and when it was brought in to 
be drunk he imbibed some of it with exceeding 
relish. 

Murch melted under the influence of this 
genial sun and became wax in his hands. Murch 
told him the story of the “ghost of Mr. John,” 
and he was much interested. 

«I believe in ghosts,” he said; “ your graphic 
story is a confirmation of a theory I nave neld for 
years.” 

But one day Murch received a shock, and 
from that hour trusted the count no more. 

Ben Tomkins happened to drop in on his way 
home one evening while the count was waiting 
in the outside warehouse for Mr. Cranbury. He 
was airy, as usual, and he was exciting the 
risible muscles of the usually phlegmatic Murch 
with quaint jokes, that would have been very 
small without a foreign accent. 

Ben got no farther than the door, stared at 
the count, and remained there staring until 
Murch went up and gave him a gentle dig in 
the ribs. 

“What are you staring at, Ben?” he 
asked. 

“That man there,’ replied Ben, in a 
whisper. 


* Well, what of him 2” asked Murch. “ He's 





the Count Horseyera, and a great friend of 
mine.” 

You remember my following Mr. Wharton 
from The Knoll?” said Ben, speaking still 
lower. 

“Yes ; you told me all about it.” 

«That count is one of tae men who was wait- 
ing in the carriage for him.” 

“Now, Ben,” said Murch, “if you’ve been 
drinking ——” 

“I’ve had nothing,” returned Ben, “look at 
me—feel my pulse. I could swear to that face 
anywhere, and it’s not a common one—is it ?”’ 

“ Go outside and wait for me,’”’ said Murch, 
much disturbed, “‘ we will talk about it as we go 
home.” 

They had a long talk on their way to Johnson 
Street, and Murch was a quarter of an hour be- 
hind his time. They laid the facts before Molly, 
who was of opinion that Peggy ought to be 
acquainted with them. 

“To-morrow is Saturday,” said Murch, “and 
we close at one. I’ll walk over to The Knoliand 
see her.” 

«You must go early,” said his wife, “as 
Peggy is busy in the laundry on Saturday 
night.” 

“T’ll go straight from the ware’us,” rejoined 
Murch. 

He went straight and quicker than he ex- 
pected, for as he was walking towards Clapham 
the count, driving a handsome dog-cart, overtook 
him and hailed him by name. 

“Ah! my friend of the packing,” he said, 
you take the walk for the constitution ?” 

“I’m going to see my daughter, sir,” replied 
Murch, touching his cap, rater surlily. 

He had left the warehouse, and he did not like 
being patronised. 

«Tm going there too,” said the count, “ it is 
too much of a walk. My servant will make room 
for you behind.” 

“Tthink I’d rather walk.” 

«You must get up~—I shall be grieved if you 
do not.” 

So Murch got up qgnd sat beside a disdainful 
groom, who did not condescend to exchange a 
word with him, and the count drove along 
briskly, heedless of the astonished looks of the 
pedestrians cast at Murch in his working leather 
apron and cap—a curious companion for the 
natty groom, who, perhaps, had just the least 
cause to be indignant. 

No man likes to be made ridiculous, and the 
groom wasconscious of there being something 
very ludicrous in his having such a companion 
beside him. 

Murch nad never ridden on the back seat of a 
dog-cart before, and judging by the expression 
of his face was not at all desirous of repeating 
the performance. 

The sensation of being pitched out behind, 
that is invariably felt duringa first essay in this 
direction, was very strong upon him, and the 
way he clung to the back of the seat and curled 
up his legs heightened the general effect of his 
appearance. 

But The Knoll was safely reached, and Murch 
got down. Hurriedly thanking the count, he 
made his way to the servants’ entrance, and was 
admitted to the kitchen. He asked for Peggy, 
and was told that she was out. Would he wait 
for her ? 

The invitation was backed up by a mug of 
beer, and he sat before the fire for half an hour. 
At the end of that time the drawing-room bell 
rang, and the servant who answered it brought 
a message to Murch to say that Mrs. Cranbury 
and Miss Janet wanted him. 

“Want me!” exclaimed Murch, amazed. “In 
these ware’us clothes? In this pickle ?” 

“You are to go at once,” was the answer, 
“and why don’t you obey orders?” 

Murch made as much improvement in his 
toilet as could be effected by unbuttoning the 
top button of his waistcoat and buttoning it up 
again, and smoothing the scanty looks upon his 
forehead with the palm of his nand, and went 
slowly upstairs, cowed by the magnificence of 
things around him. 

The housemaid who had ushered him up- 
stairs opened the drawing-room door and told 





him to goin. Having seen him thus far she 
closed the door and went away giggling. 

Mrs. Cranbury and Janet were seated by the 
fire, the latter reading. She put down her book 
as Murch camein, and turned a pair of eyes soft 
with kindness upon him. 

** We are sorry Peggy is out,” she said, “but 
while she is away Mrs. Cranbury would like to 
hear from your own lips, which she has never 
done before, the exact truth about what you saw 
last November. You remember ?” 

“T can never forget, miss,” said Murch. 

**Won’t you come nearer the fire?” said Mrs. 
Cranbury. ‘ You must be very cold there.” 

“Thanking you all the same,” answered 
March, “out I'd rather remain here as being 
more becoming like and in a way easier for 
me.” 

“Very well. Now tell me your story.” 

Murch told it briefly and succinctly, and was 
listened to with rapt attention. Mrs. Cran- 
bury and Janet were moved to tears. 

“Thank you, Murch,” the former said. “I 
envy your having seen my r boy’s: spirir. 
Tne count says you have told the story to him 
too.” 

“Tain’t so fond of the count as I was, 
ma’am,” Murch blurted out. “I don’t think 
he’s so straight as he should be, ma’am.” 

“Dear me, Murch, what an extraordinary 
thing to say. What can you know of the 
count ?” 

«‘Not much, ma’am,” said Murch, doggtdly, 
* but that much isn’t any good. He’s a bad ’un, 
I’m afeared, ma’am.” 

Murch had got into the river and was getting 
a little out of his depth. There was no going 
back. 

“The count,” said Mrs. Cranbury, “ is an in- 
timate friend of ours. He frequently stays here, 
he will stay to dinner to-night, and really I think 
you are going out of the course of a servant to 
speak of him as you do.” 

«“T do itin Mr. John’s interest,” said Murca. 
«The count says he’s a stranger here, don’t he, 
ma’am ?” 

* He 1s a stranger here.” 

“No, ma’am; he was here in the month of 
December, and he and Mr. Wharton used to 
meet—I can prove it.” 

*« But really,” said Mrs. Cranbury, “I cannot 
listen to you. What if the count was here— 
which I am sure he was not—and what if he did 
meet Mr. Wharton—who is now Lord Mowerpy, 
and another intimate friend of ours—I cannot 
see—— Really, Janet, I must ask you to ring 
the bell and see if Peggy has returned.” 

Murch felt that he had got himself into a 
hopeless fix, and stood dumb until the door 
opened and Peggy in person appeared. 

** Peggy,” said Mrs. Cranbury, “come here.” 

Peggy went to her side, and the old lady 
whispered to her, just loud enough for Murch to 
hear: 6 

“TI do not think your father is quite well— 
wandering in his head. Let him sit for awhile 
in the housekeeper’s room, and give him some 
wine.” 

Murch made no demur, and allowed himself 
to be led ont by Peggy without uttering a word. 
In the corridor his daughter, who had no fear 
about his sanity, fell upon him sharply. 

“What have you been saying or doing to 
make Mrs. Cranbury tnink you mad?” she 
asked. 

“I was telling her the truth,” said Murch, 
doggedly, “the count is a bad lot. He’s one ot 
them that Mister Wharton went to meet on that 
night in December. Ben saw him and can swear 
to it——” 

“ Hush!” said Peggy, putting a hand on his 
mouth, “not so loud—somebody is coming.” 

It was the count coming from a room where 
he had been changing his dress, gaily humming 
an air from “ Dinoran.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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[MARRIED AND HAPPY!” CLAUDE DAUBENEY REPEATED. ] 


A LONG ESTRANGEMENT. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
AT LAST. 


Ob, keep me here, ’mid scenes that life 
Hath turned in love around me. 

Oh, take me far from mortal strife 
And with thy love surround me. 


As Minnie fell and was borne behind the 
wings by Julius Brown Lord Thesiger started 
to his feet and hurried from the box with a face 
so white and changed that the attendants stared 
at him in amazement, but made room hastily. 

They thought him ill, and indeed his 
brain was in a whirl and a blinding mist before 
hiseyes. He reached the street and. stopped 
but for one moment to let the cool air play upon 
his face, and then making for the stage door 
passed swiftly through a dingy room, deaf to the 
inquiry of a seedily-dressed man,who querulously 
demanded whom and what he wanted, and found 
himself in a narrow dark passage beyond. 

The fitful light of an oil lamp shone upon the 
tattered remnants of old scenery stowed away 
to decay as time might decree, and swiftly as he 
walked the dark entry seemed to be endless. 

A scene shifter blocked the way, but Lord 
Thesiger waived him off impatiently, and the 
man Sepak haif in fear against the wall, evi- 
dently Supposing that he was in the presence of 
an imbecile. 

Pushing open a swing door Lord Thesiger 
found himself behind the scenes, and the sudden 
change dazzled and bewildered him for a 
moment, but following the sound of people 
speaking hurriedly he came upon a group of 
excited actresses and actors, of which Minnie 
and Julius Brown formed the centre. 

The manager of Hartborough Theatre was 
supporting the lovely girl in his arms and shout- 
ing for all sorts of restorativesin a breath, which 
the ladies of the company did their best to pro- 


own account to those who stood nearest. 

In the midst of all this confusion Lord Thesi- 
ger appeared, hatless, almost breathless, but 
sufficiently calm and collected to take Julius 
Brown’s place, which he did, not roughly or un- 
kindly, but in a style that indicated he had 
authority so to do. 

For a few moments Julius Brown said nothing. 
Tine sudden appearance of Lord Thesiger and 
the change of scene bereft him of speech and he 
gazed helplessly at the handsome man who had 
thrown one arm passionately round Minnie’s 
waist, supporting her head with the other, and 
was gazing tearfully upon her pallid face. 

«Who are you?” Julius Brown contrived to 
articulate, at last. 

No reply was given to this question, and the 
men and women shrank back, formed a larger 
circle and stared at each other in blank amaze- 
ment. : 

** Look here,” cried Julius Brown, mustering 
up courage to speak loudly, “this sort of thing 
won’t do in my theatre. Who are you, and what 
do you want with this young lady ?” 

Once more Julius Brown was disappointed, for 
Lord Thesiger was engaged in bathing Minnie’s 
face with cold water, and he paid no more atten- 
tion to the dramatic potentate than if he had 
been a mile-stone. 

Julius Brown began to get angry now. It was 
bad enough to have his leading actress faint, but 
worse stiil to have a man he knew nothing about 
| take the upper hand and treat him with silence 

and contempt. ° 
Julius Brown confessed himself nonplussed. 
| There was something about the man stooping at 
| his feet and holding the unconscious girl so 
| tenderly that caused him to keep his hands at 
his sides, and yet the manager acknowledged to 
| himself that had it been another man he would 
| have ejected him from the theatre regardless of 
' all consequences. 
| «This beats everything I ever saw or heard 
of,” Julius Brown gasped. ‘‘ Don’t yon hear the 
audience stamping the soles off their boots ? 








cure by sobbing loudly and giving orders on their! Are you dumb, man? Why don’t you speak ? 


Do you want to drive me mad and ruin me at 
the same time? What right have you here, I 
ask again ?” 

“Every right,” Lord Thesiger said, lifting 
his head for the first time since he had clasped 
Minnie in his arms. “I am this lady’s nus- 
band.” 

«Her what?” Julius Brown demanded, in a 
kind of shriek. 

“ Her husband,” quietly. ‘Send for a doctor, 
and send the people to their homes. Miss Ada 
Moore will net appear on the stage again—at 
least not to-night.” 

“But she must!’ Julius Brown said, seeking 
to show his authority behind a shield of bluster. 
“IT tell you she must; husband or no husbané, 
I have her agreement in black and white and it 
must be carried out. What do you think the 
people will say? Who is to give them their 
money back again ?’”” 

“T will,” Lord Thesiger replied. ‘‘ Tne longer 
you stay here the worse you will make matters. 
Go!” 

The people in the front of the house were 
losing all patience. Having clapped their hands 
and stamped their feet to a temperature verg- 
ing upon white heat they abandoned the more 
painful operation and took to their tongues, a 
safer and more aggravating source of abuse. 

Hisses, cat-calls, groans and whistlings re- 
sounded through the house. The musicians had 
already fled to safer quarters, and the man in 
charge of the curtain stood ready, rope in hand, 
nervously expectant for the signal to shut out 
the stage from the gaze of the audience. 

“Well, I suppose I must go,” Julius Brown 
muttered, ‘and I hope that fellow will keep his 
word. He looks like a gentleman, if he isn’t 
one. Here goes for a dose of public physic. 
Phew!” 

Mr. Julius Brown heaved a deep sigh as he 
approached the footlights, bowing so low that 
he was in danger of swaying himself into tne 
orchestra. His appearance was the signal for 
uproar and a yell of execration, the denizens of 
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[innie opened her eyes and gazed upon those 
beaming so lovingly into herown, and a shudder 
ran thro igh her frame. 
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looked at those gathered round 
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“vill you ever forgive me? conduct has 
been so seifish, so unreasoning, so ungrate- 
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turning his caresses. “That fearful sight at 
the railway station. Ah! it was too real to be 
dispelled by; few moments of such unreal 
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“Hush, hush! I, too, was to blame.” 

“No, no,” he said. ‘I was alone to bla 

d Heaven be praised that accident broug 

in your way. I loved you, I was jealous of 
even when I was too seifis a to come to yot 
an explanation, and implore your forgiver 

| plea which has been trembling on my lips 1 ) 
and many a time during ail this weary while of 
absence.” 

* And I, too, have suffered,’’ Minmie said. 

* Because you loved me for myself alone and 
found yourself driven by a false accusation from 
the heart you cherished and thought’ all your 
own,” Lord Thesiger said. . “ As the eurtain 
rises upon this stage, so bas the veil hiding the 
truth been lifted from my eyves,and I seea noble 
heart and a bright and beautiin! soul to which I 
bend in homage and ask for pardon. Minnie, 
let us forget tne dark past and live in a future 
in which I will endeavour by love and comstancy 
to gain your heart as I gained it onee be- 
fore.” 

“Youn 'cannot gain what is already yours,” 
Minnie said, smiling. “Oh! my huspand, take 
me, for I am all your own, and you are all the 
worid to)}me.” ' 

Whether Mr. Julius Brown thoucht they had 
talked sufficiently, or whether he desired to 
close the theatre and discuss the suddem tum of, 
affairs with a few friends was best krown to 
himself, but he put in an appe arance, and Lord 
- hesiger réleasing Minnie, stood beforehim and 

aid : 

«Mr. Brown, you are a man of business, but 
Iam sure aman of good heart also. It ‘will be 
impossible for my wife to appear on tis or any 
other stage again.” 

“Humph!’ Mr. Julius Brown murmured, 
\ Nenbioteee his chin thougntfuily, “It willbe a 
great lass to me. You see, sir, Miss Moore—I 
beg pardon, your accomplished wife-—is a great 
favourite here, and sal 

«You did not permit me to finish what I was 

| going to say,” 

you can furnish me with a pen and ink perhaps 
| we may beable to come to terms.” 

As he spoke he took bis cheque-book from his 
| pocket, and the keen eyes of Julius Brown 
listened, 

* Don’t think me hard,” be said, as he placed 
the necessary materials on the table, ** but I am 
not @ rich man,and the withdrawal of Miss 
Moore’s name from the bills wiil thin the bonse 
for some time to come. However, I leave myself 
in your bands; inceed I do.” 

Perhaps it was as-well that he did go. 

Lord Thesiger wrote ont a eheave for two 
hundred pounds, which he handed to Mr. Julius 
Brown, fairly stag¢ering that gentleman, who 
had not dreamed of asking one-half so much. 

He had not recovered himself even after Lord 
Thesiger and his wife nad Jeft the theatre, but 
stood “staring at the innocent but full of mean- 
ing document with a feeble expression of coun- 
tenance, as if he expected to wake upand find it 
@ blank engagement form. 

Lord Thesiger and Minnie did not go to 
Muriel Hall, but to tne princinal hotel in Hart- 
borouga—the same hotel in which the now 
happy husband had partazen of his ionely 
Ginner on the evening wen he saw his wife leave 
by the stage door. 

A message was at once despatehed to Wafren 
Lowe, and the morning brought bim in hot 
haste, full of congratulations, wonderment, and 
unfeigned joy. 

« Warren,” Lord Thesiger said, “Iam going 
to ask you to do me a creat, favour.” 

«Fifty, if you like,” Warren Lowe replied: 
“Give it a name.” 

“We are going abroad,” 
tinued, “‘and it may be years before we return, 
but return we shall, but oniy you will know how 
and when, only you will know our whereabouts. 
Warren, I want you to look after the estate, 
Will you oblige me ?” 

“With all my heart,” Warren Lowe said, 
“and I trust that when vou do return I shail 
have been a good and faitniul sveward.”’ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
The clear waves seemed as if they loved 
So | itiful a thing; 
And fondly to the scent 
The laughing tt 
A’‘stummer vorng 
Aud suen, sweet | 

Tanatrr lay bathed in the light of a g'ori 
sunset, and the splendour of crimson, purple, ani 
gold rested upon mosque and dome. 

Out at sea the transparent waves made mus‘: 
as they rose and fell and plashed merrily agai: 
many a quaintly constructed vessel. There w: 
one, however, which was the centre of obs 
tion—a beautiful English yacht bearing ¢ 
of dazzling whiteness, and so neat in struc 
that the Arabs swarming the boats and plyiny 
for hire to the shore forzot to shriek out ti 
praise of their own crafts, and shading i 
dusky eyes gazed in unfeigned admiration 
this fairy of the ocean—and Fairy was the 
yacht’s name. 

As soon as it was known that the noble owner 
of the yacht and his fair lady desired to co 0: 
shore, the shouting and yelling were renew: 
with redoubled vigour, and sgarcely had Lo: 
and Lady Thesiger been seated in one of 1 
skiffs than the whole popnlation.ccemed to have 
crowded to the quay to see them Jand. 

At last the skiff ran unon»a grand sketch 
open beach, and Lord Thedcer rewarded ¢ 
‘Boatmen liberally, but by their howls, gestic: 
lations and despairing shrieks it- was ariden nt 
that they wanted mere mdney, and Minnie cle»; 
nervously to her husband’s arm, who staod | per 
feetly. still and smiling, until a enowy-bea 
Moor of sedate aspec' “apptoacae ,and with a 
wave of his hand scattered tne yelling mob ii. 
chaff before the wind, and bade the visitors enter 
the city without fear of molestation. 

Here as another new world for ane 

Thenarrow streets, the veiled women, 1 
ously dressed sheiiss, jet- black 1 negro 8, 
bazaars, formed an ever-changing Faleidc 
of colour, and swiftly passirg panorama never to 
be forgotten 

The dull, oid world wasfading away fast, and 
once more. the roses.of summer baa found ao 
home upon Minnie’s cheeks. 

For months and mortths the vor 

ne of unailoyed peace and dglicht. 

Oft bad she, when’the matenless viue of the 
sky seemed to meet thesea, closed her eycs to 
dream of past times that the p t might be 
still more happy, but that could be hardly more 
so,and at last she banished all thought save of the 
ever-changing scenes aronnad her, and the love 
for her husband, which was unchangeable and 
ever new. ; 

It was deli¢htful to wake from a reverie 
and find him at her side, with a smile and 
kindly word upon ‘his tips, delightful to know 
that he held her so dear that he deemed ti 
balmiest breeze of summer too chilly to fan her 
cheek, 

She was too happy, so happy that at times she 
trembled when a shadow of the old days crossed 
her mind, and felt a momentary fear that 
all this love and joy might be but a dream. 

“So here we are, my darling,’ said Lord 
Thesiger to Minnie, who, now reassured after 
the squabble with the Arabs, was laughing 
merrily. ‘*£ don’t know whether it is the proper 
thing for us to go to the hotel upon the back of 
one of those camels? What say yon, Minnie ?’ 

“Oh! let us walk,” Lady Thesiger replied. 
“This scene is too delightful to lose a particle 
of it.” 

‘It is indeed strange, almost to weirdness,” 
Lord Thesiger replied. “I begin to mix myseif 
up with the Arabian Nights.” 

And so they walked on, passing fruit-sellers, 
beggars, war-like Moors, shabby Jews, and 
tourists, until they were lodged within the wails 
of a house s0 rich in ornament and wondrous of 
design that the charm of the situation was in- 
creased. 

Here they found letters from Warren Lowe, 
and seated on a balcony they read them by the 
full light. of the moon. 

“ When are you coming home?” was one of 
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the written queries, and then the letter con-| 
tinued. “1. have. really nothing of import- 
gnee to tell. you, save that everything on the 
estate is going on as wellas could be desired. 
The people have got used to me at last, and I 
really think sone like me, but all sadly want to 
jnow why you have deserted them, and I being 
tongue-bound can; do nothing but flourish your 
qutnority in their eyes. One creature gives me 
intense trouble, That is an,antiquated peacock 
who refuses to be comforted by any means, and 
declared war from the firat. I call him Mars, 
and well does he deserve his name. Why 
don’t you return and soothe his restless 
spirit ?”” 

“And so the letter ran on, but not one word 
was there about Claude, or others known ‘to 
Lord Thesiger. The writer knew full well with 
what object the :.woyage had been undertaken; 
and he was too discreet to let his pen slip in any 
direction that might give Lord Thesigeror his 
lovely wife a painful thought. 

“And what do you cay, Minnie?” said Lord 
Thesiger. “I have imposed a great task on 
Warren Lowe, and ‘how Iam’ to*pay him, sare 
by my gratitude, I have not the slightest 
idea.” 

“What have I to say?” Minnie repeated, 
laughingly. *“Why, Algernon, as a dutiful wife, 
I have but to remember that I promised to love, 
honour, and i 

His lips touching hers ¢hecked the last word, 
and for some time they sat in silence, hand in 
band, with the star-bespangled sky» overhead 
and the quiet street at their feet [ 

In the North-west. there was still a faint 
crimson glow, softened by a single golden- 
fringed, ‘purple cloud, falling like a rich curtain 
upon the horizon. 

The balmy air was grateful, as the day had 
been hot, and now was the time to dream of a 
happiness that has no ending, for love such as 
theirs flows on far beyond this earth and writes 
its name on the scroll of eternity. 

* * * # * 





> 


“Tt I were a great lover of flowers,” said 
Warren Lowe, as he strolled up and down the 
lawn facing his house, “I should like the scent 
of roses better than the fragrance of this cigar. 
Now, it puts even me out why a man wants to pay 
eight guineas a hundred for sunburnt weeds 
when he has the loveliest perfumes ready to 
sniff at for nothing.” 

He was not alone. Claude Dautbeney was 
with him, walking slowly, with nis eyes cast 
thoughtfully on the ground. 

“ Ah, you aresilent,’’ Warren Lowe continued. 
“You don*t agree with my argument, or per- 
haps fail te see the point. I teil you what it is, 
Claude, if you don’t cheer up you will give me 
the dumps too, and that would send me to an 
untimely grave. Here, take one of these de- 
testible weeds and make yourself ill. It is said 


that one poison is an antidote for another, and 


if ever there was a poison melancholy is one.” 

‘How can I be cheerful without her ?”’ Claude 
Daubeney sighed. 

“Her! Of whom do you speak 2” 

“ As if you did not know. Why, Minnie Lock- 
hart, of course.” 

“You mean Mrs. Jerningham.” 

“T never can think of her as being married,” 
Claude said, as he took the proffered cigar. 

“And I thought you had forgotten to think 
of her at all,’ Warren Lowe said, stooping to 
remove some dead leaves from a geranium. 
“ Eighteen months have passed away since you 
saw or heard of her last.” 

“That is true,” Claude said, “and were she 
near me at this. moment I vow I would not 
breathe another word of love toher. That is 
bast. It is over. Warren, I hope lam too 
honourablea man to force myself into the society 
of a woman whose heart perished with tne dead, 
Ididso once, own. i pleaded that her way 
through life should not be a lonely. one, but 
when I knew how honest and sincere she was: 
in her resolution I bitterly repented the words 
that had fallen from my lips.” 

“Then why grieve about her now?” asked 
Warren Lowe, withont looking up. 


A. “Are you telling me— 


“I do not grieve. 
plied. “I feel that she: left:suddenly and mys- 
teriously to hide herseif from me. 
a great wrong and:desire to make reparation. I 
want her to take my hand and call me brother. 


I want to take hers andtell herin solemn truth | 


¥ am anxious,” Claude re- | 


I have done | 


| 


thatI thank Heaven for having sent me another | 
| her—her—fortune.” 


sister.” 


tw: ss | 
“You are not smoking,’® Warren Lowe said, | 


starting up suddenly with a new light in his 
eyes. “Take aligiat from me.” 

“ You cannot force me from my subject with 
a pu of smoke,’ Claude Daubeney said, 
' smiling in spite of himself. _ “ You have a clear 
} head, Warren,andI want your advice. Will 
} you assist me in tracing this poor girl, who may 
| be surrounded by a hundred temptations ?”’ 

“TI think not,’ Warren Lowe interposed, 
dryly. “Idon’t think you need trouble your 
mind about her on that account.” 

* But I do, and I must,” Claude said, eagerly. 
“Had it not been for my persistent foolishness 
| I believe she would have been at the vicarage 
still. Good as she is, the life of an actress is 
fraught with danger. She has no protector, not 
one on whom she can rely in sincerity, not a 
friend in whom she can place confidence.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Warren Lowe, pinning a 
rose into his buttonhole very deliberately, “ you 
think not. ‘That is onty your opinion, you know, 
Ciande. What if she should be married and 
happy? 

“‘ Marriediand happy !’’ Claude Daubeney re- 
peated, withastart. ‘“ Do,you know anything 
about her ?” 

** Weill, thatis notso bad,” said Warren Lowe, 
forcing alaugh. ‘ What should I know about 
her ?” 

“* Then don’t make a joke of her name or cir- 
cumstances, whatever they may be, unless you 
wish to give me pain.” 

“Joke! Not for the world,” said Warren 
Lowe. “My dear fellow, a woman is not a 
subject to joke about. Whena man remembers 
that he had a:mother, whose memory he loves 
and reveres, it must strike him that the poorest 
woman breathing the air of heaven has a claim 
upon him. No, Claude, I was not joking.” 

«But you are hiding something from me.” 

Warren Lowe, whilst speaking, had umed 
| lounging attitude upon a garden seat, and 
| Claude Duubeney sat down beside him. 

“Claude,” said Warren Lowe, after a pause 
of nearly a minute’s duration, “you have asked 
mea good many auestions, and Lam now going 
to ask youone. It will appear to you simple 
even to idiocy under the circumstances, vut 
perhaps there may be more in it than at first 
appears. Look through that avenue of elms on 
the right and tell me what you see.” 

“ A picture such as might be revealed by the 
wrong end of a,teleszope,” said Clande. ‘I see 
the gables of the eastern wing of Muriel Hall 
peeping through the distant woodland.” 

“And pray,” said Warren Lowe, with ail the 
| gravity imaginable, “ whois the owner of that 
| pretty place ?” 

“Why, the mysterious and mythical Lord 
| Thesiger,” replied Claude Daubeney, with a 
| touch of indignation in his voice. ‘‘ Little good 
| can be said of a man who inherits an estate 
! and bolts from his tenants as if they would poison 
| him !”? 
| “ My dear Claude,” said Warren Lowe, “ will 
| you kindly reserve your remarks until I have 
| completed my catechism ?” 
| “Certainly. Whatis the next question ?” 
| * What is the family name of the Thesi- 
!' bore 999 

gers? 
| _ “I can’t tell unless I refer to the Red Book,” 
Claude replied. “Tam afflicted with a wreiched 
memory. 

«Try and euess.” 

«And waste a delightful morning as well as 
| your time.” 
| “The family name of the Thesigers,” said 
Warren Lowe, slowly and deliberately, “is Jer- 
ningham.” 

Gaeta Daubeney ‘started and turned deadly 
pale. 











2” 


| 





4. + 


“‘T am telling you that Minnie Lockhart that 
was is now Lady Thesiger.” 

There wasa long pause. Claude Daubeney’s 
face was deadly pale and his lips quivered. 

Controlling himself with an effort, he said: 

“'Phen that is more than a sufficient reason 
why she should befound, and acquainted with-- 








* Quite so,” Warren Lowe replied. “It was 
my intention, Claude, to broach the matter to 
you long ago, but believing that your heart was 
still heavy with a hopeless love, I refrained ; but 
now that I feel you are resigned—or, in other 
words, come to your proper senses—I can speak 
to you freely. Lady Thesiger is not only ac- 
quainted with her fortune and title but, as true 
as this bright and glorious sun is shining, she is 
travelling with her husband, Lord Thesiger, of 
Muriel Hall. Before you is a pretty picture, 
but the story of their reunion and subsequent 
happiness would make a much sweeter one if it 
could be painted. Listen! I have done with my 
questions now, and will teil you all I know.” 

Little by little the story eked out. Nothing 
was left untold, and when Warren Lowe had 
finished speaking Claude looked up witn a brigat 
smile on nis face. 

** You don’t know what a weight you have lifted 
off my heart,” he said. “ Ican easily understand 
why youdid not tell me before. God bless them 
both.” 

Amen,” said Warren Lowe. “Iam longing 
to see themagain. The only secret I must keep 
from you is where they are or what their future 
movements are likely to be.” ' 

«And I negin to wish myself a thousand miles 
away,” said Claude Daubeney. “I think I shall 
follow Lord Thesiger’s example and travel when 
I am married.” 

* Wien youare married ?” Warren Lowe re- 
peated, in surprise. “ My dear Claude, I am not 
good at conundrums. What do you mean ?” 

“Simply that I am engaged to Corisande 
Danvers, thatis all,” Claude Daubeney replied. 

“I congratulate you both, and Sir Danvers,” 
Warren Lowe replied, “ but why not have told 
me of this before? It would have enabled me to 
speak out.” 

* Because it was Corisande’s wish that ouren- 
gagement should be kept a secret,” Claude re- 
plied. ‘She felt with me that a great injustice 
had been done to—to—well, I need not say to 
whom, but now that the clouds have drifted 
away I have nothing to conceal.” 

“‘Suppose we take a walk through Muriel 
Park ?” said Warren Lowe, rising. ‘* After the 
happy ending of these exchanges of confidence 
I feel that a little exercise will do me good.” 

In due time they reached Muriel Hall, and the 
housekeeper in charge put a telegram into 
Warren Lowe’s hand. He opened itand rend 
its contents with a thoughtful but pleased ex- 
pression of face. 

“Mrs. Howard,” he eaid, presently, “it is my 
intention to pay a visit here for a few days and 
probably a few of my friends will arrive. My 
stay will commence to-morrow.” 

* Very good, sir,” was ail the housekeeper 
said. 

It was all she had need to say, for the few 
simple words implied thata transformation must 
be made as regarded the interior of the mansion, 
and before Warren Lowe and Claude Daubeney 
nad quitted the grounds the work was well on 
the way. 

+ # . * * 











The village folk had reason to grumble at the 
absence of Lord Thesiger. ‘The former Thesigers 
had lived almost continuaily in their midst, and 
they resented the present state of absenteeism. 
Warren Lowe, it is true, was a great favourite 
with every man, woman and cnild, but it was 
obvious to all that he was withholding some- 


thing, and they resented that too and grumbled’ 


as loudly as they dared. 

Bunting, the parish clerk, an acknowledged 
authority, shook his head at crest-fallen 
audiences, and feared that Lord Thesiger had 
either turned hermit, or that ne had been shut 
up in a private mad-house, but these sugges. 
ions Isaac Mould ridiculed and pooh-poohed. 
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«Wait and see,” said that worthy. ‘One of called, the tenants paid their homage, and the 
these times, Mr. Bunting, you will be sent for | church was filled on Sunday, and all eyes were 
to let the ringers into the church, and then such | fixed on the pew in which the Thesigers had 


@ peal will be rung to welcome Lord Thesiger.” 

“But where is he?” Mr. Bunting almost 
gasped. 
be no harm in letting us know.” 

This conversation took place outside the 
village inn one fine summer morning when the 
air was fragrant with new-mown hay and all 
Nature rejoiced in the cloudless sky and the 
brilliant sun. 

There were a number of farmers standing 
about, some chatting over the prospects of the 
grain crops, and others intent upon examining 
a waggon load of hay which stood in the middle 
of the road. 

“Sam,” cried one of the men, to the driver of 
the team, “ pull your horses a little out of the 
way ; there’s a carriage coming up the road.” 

This announcement was quite sufficient to 
arouse the curiosity of the assembly and all rose 


view of the approaching equipage. 

It was drawn by a pair of splendid bays, but 
the blinds were drawn close and the coachman 
and footman were strange to all. The carriage 
was being driven rapidly in the direction of 
Muriel Hall, and as socn as a turning of the 
road hid it from view tne men found breath to 
speak. 

** Who can it be ?”’ they asked each other. 

Bunting was of opinion that Lord Thesiger 
had let the estate toa stranger, and Isaac Mould 
forthwith fell foul of him, crying shame on such 
a suggestion, and after a deal of discussion they 
went their several ways as wise as they had 
come. 

Meanwhile the carriage had reached the lodge 
gates of Muriel Park and was half-way down 
the splendid drive, when the red blinds were 
withdrawn and disclosed Lord and Lady Tie- 
siger. 

“Courage, my darling,” said Lord Thesiger; 
“ we are nearing home!” 

The carriage stopped, and before the footman 
could let down the steps Warren Lowe, hat in 
hand and smiling, was at the door. 

“Welcome home,” he said. ‘“ My lord and 
lady, if you only knew whata relief this is to 
me! Really matters were getting serious with 
the people, and Mars—here he comes to wel- 
come you too—was growiag more pugnacious 
every day.” 

* Tnis gentleman,” said Lord Thesiger, laugh- 
ing, after he had introduced his friend to Minnie, 
“was my steward, but I tnink I may discharge 
him now.” 

“« Not until after luncheon,” Minnie said, with 
a beaming face, as sne took her husband’s arm 
and mounted the terrace steps. 

« And certainly not until I have handed in my 
accounts and proved that a labourer is worthy 
of his hire,”” Warren Lowe returned. 

It was a day of days,a day of unutterable 
dliss, and when tne magnificent house had been 
inspected busband and wife and friend walked 
upon the terrace overlooking such a landscape 
as England is justly prond of. 

After a time Warren Lowe seated himself in 
a chair at the base of the terrace steps, and pro- 
ceeded to torment Mars, the peacock, who pecked 
and bit at the end of an offensive walking-stick 
which barred his progress up the steps. 

“Yes, darling, we are home at last,’ Lord 
Thesiger was saying. “ As far as the eye reaches 
is mine and yours. Are you indeed happy at 
last ?” 

** How could I be otherwise when you are near 
me?” Minnie replied. “I nave told you that 
you are all the worldto me. Your heart is my 
paradise and I need no better home.” 

Warren Lowe rose, and walking away became 
intent upon a bed of magnificent flowers. 

«I begin to find out,” he muttered, “that 
there is something more in life to live for than 
hunting, smoking expensive cigars and leading 
the grumpy life of a bachelor. If—no matter, 
who knows but that a good and excellent wife 
may be waiting for me somewhere ?” 

The news that Lord Thesiger had brought a 


worshipped for thrice a hundred years. 





be there. 


Claude Daubeney bowed over Lady Thesiger’ 


ending of A Long Estrangement. 
[THE END.] 





FACETIZ. 


| THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE LEFT UN 
to their feet and craned their necks to get a good | 


SAID. 


the image of his papa ?” 
Dutt Bur Weti-Meantne Famity Friznp 


grow it in time.” Punch. 
Tue Inish Lanp Act.—Potato yield. 
oonshine. 


Moonshine. 


a pretty (Swiss) pass. Moonshine. 
Court Dress.—Cupid’s wings. 
Moonshine. 
Tue Limirep Martz.—Tom Thumb. 
Moonshine. 
A Stare Prison.—The Czar’s Palace. 
Moonshine. 


VACCINATION VIGOROUSLY VILIFIED. 
(Dedicated to Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P.) 


villainy—Vaccination. Voracious vastating 
vampire, vitiating venomous virus, vanquishing 
virgin victims’ vitals. Vain, vacuous, variable 
virusation. Vastly vauntful, vicariously vic- 
torious, wpritably veneficent, vehicle variolus, 
violator vexatious, vanishing vesicular vanity— 
Vaccination. 


Vegetarian Villa, Jan. 4, 1882. 


Moonshine. 
Famity JEwEeits.—Those dear children. 

Moonshine. 
The Corsz or Timze.—The dead year. 

Moonshine. 


Tue Sone or THE CRICKET-BALL.—“On the 
bat (s)wing I fly.” Moonshine. 
**pOG LICENCES MUST NOW BE RENEWED.” 
PaTERFAMILIAS (looking at the dog licence, 
7s. 6d., and then at large and growing family): 
“ Toby or not Toby; that is the question !” 


Moonshine. 
Tue Temperance Leacus.—Three miles of 
water. Moonshine. 


Wuat is the difference between the preacher, 
the builder, and tae architect of a church ? One 
is the rector, the other the erecior, and the other 
the director. 


Tue mother had cut her little daughter’s hair 
to make “bangs.” Surveying her own work, 
she said: “‘ Bessie, yesterday you looked as if 
you had no sense. ‘To-day you look as if your 
mother had none.” 


A pest collector has the following posted up 
in his office as his motto: ‘* Never put off until 
to-morrow what can be dunned to-day.” 

Aw EpitapH on AN AnGLER.—Here’s bait for 
worms. Judy. 
NAUTICAL CON. 


_ Wuicu is the best plan by which to ascertain 
the exact amount of iron in a ship’s anchor ?— 





wife home to Muriel was soon known. People 


Why, weigh it, of course. Judy. 


; It was not long before a dinner party was 
«If he ison the Continent there would | given, and who but the Reverend Daubeney, 
| Claude, his sister Phylis, and the Danvers should 

It was a bright, a joyfal assembly, and as | terest” table. 
hand at parting he breathed a fervent prayer of 


r married : “ Does it make a man an 
thankfulness that husband and wife were re- ied recently Hays > = y 
enited. cad. meth heme t ¢ of the happy longer to get spliced ?” He received a very short 


“Well, perhaps he is—but I daresay he’ll out- 


An Assrmpiy or Not-asies.—The Cabinet. 


Wen you read of artillerymen bombarding 
mountains you may reckon things have come to 


Vow vengeful violence, versus vile, venal 1881. 


February 4, 1882, 


RETALIALION. 


Trix (to German governess): ‘Ob, yes,] 
daresay you mayspeak good German and French, 
but I speak gooder English.” Judy. 


« Lerrers or Cezpit.”—C—R—E—D—I-—1T, 
Judy. 

A“ Caprran” Precz or FurniTurE.—An “ jn. 

Judy. 


*{| Aw old wag asked a short young man who got 


answer: ‘* It does knot.” 


A courts of young men went out fishing the 
other day, and, on returning, were going past a 
farmhouse and felt hungry. They shouted to 
the farmer’s daughters: “ Girls, have you any 
butter-milk ?” The reply was gently wafted 
back to their ears: “ Yes; but we keep it for our 
own calves.” 


An old gentleman, having been invited by an 
acquaintance to go out and see his country-seat, 


Provup Mamma: “ Don’t you think dear baby’s | went, and found it to be a stump in a large 


meadow. 

7 LATEST FROM WASHINGTON. 

Says Judge Porter to Guiteau, 

«“ Your insultsI veto!” 

Guiteau says to his judge, 

** Your remarks are mere _— 
un. 


Aw Inish Reprints wert sr St. Patricxr.— 
The Erin Co-bra! Fun. 


Tue Reat Guirrav Trrat.—The way that 
long-winded case tries the patience of the public. 
Funny Folks. 


PAR-TICK !-ULARLY INTERESTING. 


“ Warcn Night” is so called because it winds 
up the old year and sets the new one going. 
Funny Folks. 


Tue Very Latest Historica Repetition. 
—The Gr’ate Exhibition (South Kensington) of 
Funny Folks. 


MATRIMONIAL EQUESTRIANISM. 


WHEN a man tries to “ride the high horse” 
over his own household his wife should retaliate 
by going “‘on the nag” at him. 

Funny Folks. 


PREMATURE DENOUEMENT. 


Tae Embankment Sphinxes must have been 

unveiled too soon. Their crouching attitude 

conveys that they are ie the spring. 
unny Folks. 


A RADICAL DEFINITION. 


Tue real Sovereign of England—The 
“ Majesty of the Law.” Funny Folks. 


PaRaDIsE FOR Envious Prorie.—The envy- 
rons of the metropolis. Funny Folks. 


War is an attractive but uncultured woman 
very like brown sugar ?—Because she is sweet, 
but unrefined. 


A WOMAN’S HINT. 


Tuey are gazing into the window of an ice 
cream saloon. She breaks the silence with a 
timidly spoken ‘‘ George.” 

«What ?” is the gruff response. 

**Do you know,” she hesitatingly answers, 
“that I liken you unto the plate of ice-cream 
the young lady inside is eating ?” 

«‘ Please explain yourself,” is the young man’s 
only answer, as his fingers tighten their grip on 
the solitary shilling in the depths of his 
trousers pocket. 

“It is because”—and here the young lady 
nervously fumbles her parasol, digging the point 
into a crack in the walli—“‘it is because” —and 
now she casts a sly look up into his face, and 
next a hungry look into the window, and slowly 
answers—*‘it’s because you are so cold and so 
distant.” 

Of course he melted, took the hint, for a few 
minutes later they were “‘ spooning” away Over 
the icy luxury. 
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WHEN electric-lighting becomes general we 
ghall have lighter lamps everywhere. But what 
will then become of the lamp-lighters ? 

Moonshine. 


Favournitz AuTHors FoR Various CLAssEs’ 
—Pork butchers, Bacon ; fishmongers, Shelley; 
soldiers, Kit Smart ; wine merchants, Sheridan; 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Young; detectives, 
Mrs. Riddlé; agricnlturists, Cowper; firemen, 
Burns; colliers, Blackstone; artists, Sketchley; 
turfites, Swift; cutlers, Steele; cricketers, 
Fielding; builders, Walpole; Mr. Bradlaugh, 
Savage; bribers, Locke. Moonshine. 


Wuy are waiters like barristers P—Because 
they often go to the bar with brief instructions, 
and get their living by serving the public. 

Judy. 
CRUEL. . 

«“Tcoutpn’t think of it,” said B., pompously. 
‘ «Why not?” asked his friend Jenshun, in 
surprise. 

“There is my reputation at stake—my repu- 
tation.” 

“Oh, you are always so particular about 
trifles,” replied Jenshun. Judy. 


Way isa baby a great gambler ?—Because 
he practises all fours in his crib(b)age, and 
often gets a pair of fives and one for his nob be- 
cause he’s tricky after a nap. Judy. 


APPROPRIATE NAMES. 


For the wife of a farmer—Tilly. 
For the wife of a gambler—Bet or Loo. 
For the wife of a fisherman—Annette or 
Barbara. 
. For the wife of a solicitor—Phebe, Laura, or 
ue. 
For the wife of a gardener—Lettice. 
For the wife of a confectioner— Patty. 
For the wife of a burglar—Mil-dred. 
For the wife of a clergyman—Grace. 
For the wife of a jockey—Rhoda. 
For the wife of a bootmaker—Peggy. 
For the wife of a man with corns—Hildred. 
For the wife of a hypochondriac—Minerva. 
For the wife of a second-hand clothier— 
Chloe. 
For the wife of a singer—Caroline. 
re the wife of a man in want of assistance 
—Ada. 
For the wife of a beggar— Pauline. 
For the wife of a sexton—Bell. 


WAIST OF TIME. 


Prry me, cruel Fate, 
Sweet Laura softly cried ; 

And send me some kind mate, 
Who'll make me his fond bride. 


Judy. 


ANSWEP. 


I’m afraid all your life 
You are doomed to wait ; 
For a man wants a wife, 
Not a figure of eight. Judy. 
A Danerrovus Town For IgisHmen To Live 
Ix.—Kil-patrick. Judy. 
Tue “ CHarcs or THE ‘ Licut’ Bricgapg.”— 
The gas-bill. Judy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A BOLD OPERATION ! 


Tue old steward and his youthful companion 
pursued the same course whicn we have seen 
them take once before—first down—down, then 
up—up—up, and at length into tne narrow 
chamber, between the walls, with the reverse of 
- panel-work of an occupied apartment before 

em. 





They stopped and listened, and plainly heard 
human voices in the chamber beyond; and 
one of them George knew to be Fitz Eus- 
tace’s. 

‘*‘ Where is there an opportunity to look in 
upon them ?” the youth asked, in a whisper. 

The steward pointed to a ladder set against 
the partition. 

‘* Mount it carefully. It sets firm in its place; 
and you may trust its strength, but make no noise. 
You will find an open space within a foot of the 
top. It is hidden by the heavy cornice from 
those in the chamber.” 

George went tothe ladder and found it stiff 
and firm. He ascended slowly and carefully to 
the top, where he found an aperture—an open- 
ing fully half an inch wide and extending as 
far as he could reach from where he stood, and 
its line of vision was such as to command the 
whole further two-thirds of the room into which 
he looked—the bed, the centre-table, the bureau, 
and the sideboard. 

And this was the scene that met his gaze. We 
will not say that he was astonished, for he had 
anticipated something of the kind, but his heart 
beat wildly be sure: 

On the centre-table burned a shaded lamp, 
and around it sat three men—Colonel James 
Fitz Eustace and his two companions of the 
carriage. And the colonel was using both his 
hands, the left arm being as good as was the 
right ; also his head seemed clear and sound, its 
bandage thrown off, and no mark to show 
that it had been needed. So much for the 
sitters. 

But there was more upon the table than the 
shaded lamp. There were numerous packages 
of bank-notes and numerous canvas bags, such 
as bankers were wont to use for confining gold 
and silver. Said James Fitz Eustace: 

«‘ Well, mates, I think you'll believe me now. 
I knew what I knew, and I have proved it. Now 
see: Here are five-and-twenty thousand pounds. 
You, Dick, must make your way as quickly as 
possible to either Cardigan or Swansea and ex- 
change these notes for gold. You can do it 
easily ; you know the dodge. You, Tom, must 
stay here with me until I am fit to be out, and 
then we will consider further; and keep your 
eye on that young prig from India that I told 
you of. You will see him here at the Castle. 
Find out what he is up to; and above all see if 
he appears to be watching me. Ah! Hark! 
What was that ?” 

And the bundles of bank-notes were gathered 
into a close pile instanter. 

Conway on his ladder had become tired of his 
strained position and had moved to change it. 
He waited until the freebooters had set about 
the work of gathering in the money on the 
table, and he heard the man called “ Dick” re- 
mark~bout other booty taken from the king’s 
mail, and then when he concluded that he had 
heard enough he descended from his perch and 
called upon Mark to start on. 

But he was obliged to speak to the old mana 
second time, and even then he had to render him 
assistance. In that close place with the air not 
of the freshest the poor man’s brain, overheated 
by his unusual potations, had become sadly 
addled, and he came very near betraying their 
presence to those upon the other side of the 
partition. 

At length however, by dint of much lifting 
and great care, George contrived to help his 
companion down to a lower pass, where they 
were safe from the ears of the crew above; and 
by this time Mark had become better able to 
help himself and understand what he was doing. 

“George,” he said, when they had reached 
the crypts, “‘ what did ye see up there? What 
was them men doing? Wasn’t there a chinking 
of gold?” 

_“ Never mind now, old man. I’ll te! 
about it some time.” 

“ But you'd better tell menow. Do teil me. 
Iought to know. I’llbe mum.” 

«And I mean that you shall be, Mark.” 

“I wish you'd stopped longer, George. I 
was just getting so that I could look into the 
room, through a hole, when you called me 
away.” 


1all 





Ay, and the old man was right. Had the 
youth stopped a little longer he might have 
heard that which would have spared him a great 
calamity. 

While the old man and the young were retrac- 
ing their steps along the narrow vaulted way 
the three men whom they had left behind had 
quickly gathered the gold and bank-notes into 
their portmanteaus, and as the last bag of coin 
was thus transferred the man who played the 
physician, and whom the colonel had addressed 
as ‘* Tom,” said: 

* Colonel, I’m blessed if I don’t believe your 
shadow was at the Fells when we stopped there. 
I saw just sucha prig as you have described— 
exactly—with such a head of hair as no other 
young man can sport in this region. I espied 
him coming down from the nabob’s mansion 
first.” 

* Tom, do you mean it ?” 

“San” 

“ By the host, that boy knows me! I am 
sure of it. He has the ear of the old lord, and 
he has the run of the Castle, and he has written 
to the marquis’s youngest son to come home. 
Ha, ha, ha! Yes, he has written. But I don’t 
flatter myself too much. I have one of his 
letters, but he has probably written others. 
Look, that fellow may give us up. Tom, you 
can find his dwelling. Anybody will tell you 
where the Widow Conway lives. You must know 
what he is up to. Some of our boys will beat 
the inn to-morrow. You can set one of them on 
his track.” 

Tom promised that he would look to the 
dangerous party, and after this the colonel re- 
placed the bandage upon his head, and put his 
arm back into its sling, for a servant had pro- 
mised to bring up certain refreshments at ten 
o’clock. When he had transformed himself 
into the invalid again he said to his sur- 
geon: 

“Tom, Iam superstitious enough to believe 
in certain things that I cannot shake off—things 
that cling to me in spite of all effort to discredit 
them. I have told you what an old Fakir pre- 
dicted to me in Bombay; and you know that a 
part of it has come true, and that another part 
is not far off. Iam likely to be a man of title 
and honour. ButI mustnot destroy life. Nor 
doI wish to. You shall not harm this young 
Conway, but you can jug him. If he is on my 
track—if he saw me and knew me at the Fells 
to-day—we must take care of him. At all 
events, he must be out of the way until I have 
consummated my plan at Waldron Hall. Oh! 
how eagerly that old man swallows my bait. He 
has been trying for a long time to marry his 
daughter to a member of the house of Mendon ; 
and now he may find the opportunity. I have 
only Master Conway to fear, and, by the host, I 
do fear him. Tom, can you not find a way to 
get him to London? Once there you can cage 
him as long as we need to keep him.” 

“ Leave it with me, colonel. I wiil find a 
way. I was never stuck yet at such a game. 
Atallevents, you may go on with your own 


game. Play your hand as though Conway 
did not exist. I have a better thing tnan Lon: 
don.” 

«Ah! here comes our supper.” 


* * * + * 


Meantime the youth whose presence was 
affording so much of unrest to the bandaged 
colonel had regained the quarters of the old 
steward, and had then sent word to the marquis 
that he was in theCastle; and direction nad 
come back to him that the old nobleman would 
see him. 

It was past nine o’clock when George Conway 
entered the chamber of the Lord of Mendon. He 
sat down by the bedside and took the feeble 
hand in hisown. ‘The old man was happier in 
his company than he could tell. He caused the 
youth to prop him up with extra pillows, and 
his aged face grew warm and bright. 

And so the minutes passed— minutes passed 
on into hours—and the great clock of tne Castle 
tower struck the hour of midnight when the old 
man and the young parted. 
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The clang of the deep-toned bell was yet re- 
verberating through the vast chambers and cor+ 
ridors of the old structure when Conway closed 
that chamber door behind him; anda presenti- 
ment was with him that he had looked upon the 
Lord of the Marches for the last time on 
earta. 


And with this feeling upon his spirits, making | 


them heavy and.sad, he took his way along the 
dimly-lighted corridor and down a rear stair- 
case that led to the servants’ quarters. 

There was a large rear wing of the more 
modern part of the Castle, the upper part of 
which was given to dormitories, for guests—the 
apartments of the colonel and his.companions 
were there—while the lower portion was devoted 
to the use of the servants. 

Their sleeping apartments were mostly here 
that they might be within easy call at all times, 
and their assembly hall was also in this section. 
The main entrance to this wing—and it was an 
entrance used far more that was the grand 
vestibule—was furnished with a large Gothic 
porch opening intoa bread, vaulted hail, wnerein 
was displayed a good degree of architectural | 
grace and skill. 

Into this hall Conway had descended, walking 
very carefully that he might disturd none of 
the sleepers, when as he was turning an abrupt | 
angle from the majn nal] into the porch he came 
full upon a man—ran bump against bim— 
coming in the opposite direction. 

Naturally enough our hero’s first thought was 
of robbers,and he grappled the man instanter— 
one hand upon bis throat and the other upon 
his collar. 


But the hold was not for long. Thestranger 


leaped backward like a flash, and seemed for a | 


single instant to be frightened; but soon his 
wits came baek to nim and he laughed. 

“Ha!ba! Uponmysoul! I came very near 
to grappling you, my friend. Lid you taink I 
Was an int tloper ?”” 

“Pardon me, sir. I saw you were a stranger 
and I acted without thought.” 

“Trois allright. Weare both moving rather 
late.” 

“True,” nodded our hero, stepping a Tittle to 
one side to get a fairer view of tne man, “ but 
the lateness of my moving is legitimate, and I 
assure you not of my own seeking.” 

The man laughed again, and put his hand 
into his pocket and drew forth a small pearl- 
handled knife. 

“This is all that called me ont, sir. I care- 
lessly dropped this knife from my chamber 
window. I was attempting to use it asa hoid- 
fast to the sash. I thought the way out looked 
direct and simple andI tried it. Do you belong 
here ! = 

“No. Iam only ona visit, as I suppose you 
are.” 

“Right. Good night. Zounds! I can feel 
where your fingers pressed my throat! You 
have nerve in your digital extremities. Au 
revoir !’ 

George responded pleasantly'and kept on his 
way—kept on to the porch, where he stopped 
and thought: What was that man doing wan- 
dering about the Castle at that hour? For the 
youtn had recognised him—the 
attendance upon Fitz Eustace, familiariy cailed 
“Tom,” and had made sure that he was none 


other than the notorious Tom Monkton, well | 
known by reputation to tne officers of Scotland | 


he been doing cruising 
that hour? ‘Tne knife 
What was the fellow up 


Yard. Ay, what nad 
about the Castle at 
had been but a biind. 
to? 

** Let him rest for the night and in the morn- 
ing I will come up and put Mark on his guard. 
And I} hope I may see Roderic, too. I must see 
him ;I must open bis eyes. By my lite, this 
villain snall no longer trifle wita bim! I nad 
not meant to speak so soon; but I dare not wait. 
This is becoming dangerous.” 

A slight pause, a few steps onward, and the 
youth stopped again and spoke with unusual 
energy 

“Tne villain has a stupendous plot on his 
hands! No less—no less—than the Lordship of 
Mendon, and the hand and wealth of Bella| 


Waldron! Ay, he surely means mischief to 
Arthur. But how ? Yet—he must mean it, He 
could not be master here—he could be nothing 
—no more than a stranger—with Arthur Graham 
living. His eager desire to know if I have 
written—to know wuar I have written—is 
plainly to be seen. He would know how to lie 
in wait forhim. On!I should be terribly neg- 
ligent of duty did I neglect longer to apprise 
Roderic. I will doiton the morrow, Another 
day sball not pass witn Roderic in ignoramce of 
the truth!’ 

With this he lifted his head and; moved on, 
and half an heur later he was at home making 
ready for bed. 

It was one o'clock when .Conway wound his 
watch and put itunder his pillow, and thongh 
he bad much upon his mind calculated to dis- 
tract and occupy his thoughts, yet he fell asleep 
very quickly after his head nad pressed its piace 
of graveful rest, and be slept soundly. 
| Atlengthhedreamed. He dreamed that he sat 
a by the bedside of the old marquis, who threw 

, his arms around his neck and drew him ‘Gown 
| close upon his bosom ; and it seemed to aim that 
| the old nobleman cried out for him to. save him. 
; He seemed to have confounded George with 
| Arthur, and he ealied the youth now with him 
his son, and he seemed to fail, and faint, and 
| sink, 

Anon came a change, as of a dark clond float- 
ing between himself and the bed, arid when it 
had passed another Marquis of Mendon lay be- 
fore him—Roderic. 

It seemed to him that Lord John was gathered 
to his fathers and that his eldest son had assumed 
the place of ramk and power ; and he held this 
marquis in his arms, failing ‘and fainting and 
sinking, and again the dark “cloud came. 

This ‘time the change was wonderful. In 
plice of Roderic Graham, Marquis of Mendon, 
before him lay Colonel Fitz Eustace! He 
started back in terror, for the fornr upon the bed 
had assumed gigantic proportions, and had 
taken on the face of a demon! Sucima look that 
the dreamer cried out in terror, and on the in- 
stany the demon form sprang uvon him and 
throttled him and compressed nis throat so that 
he could not ery out, and then—— 

It was not alla dream. Conway awoke to find 
himseif in the grasp of three powerftl men, his 
arms already pimioned and a strong hand over 
his mouth. 

He nad seen that there were three men, their 
faces covered with crape, and had realised that 
his arms were pinioned, when a thick covering 
like a sack was thrown over his head and bound 
at tne neck, and after this he was lifted: from 
the ved and stood upon: the fioor. 

The light by which the ruffians worked must 
have been a lantern, as George judged by the 
enaracter of the few beams that had fallen 
atnwart the line of his vision while on the bed; 
and one other thing occurred to him: a current 
of fresh air from one of the windows told him 
that a sash bad been raised to give these: men 
admittance. 

As soon as his feet touched the floor he began 
to struggle, and the strength which he put forta 








surgeon in | 


was migoty. Two of bis assailants leaped upon 
him and he threw them off twice, but he could 
not break the cord upom his arms. It was a 
rope, hard-laid and large, and the arms were 
lasned not only together but to his body at the 
back. 

« Look’e, young man,” spoke one of the 
ruffians, in a guttural whisper, “you'll only do 
yerself damage by fightin’ in this way. Yecan’t 
get loose. Behave yerself and it shall be better 
for ye. Keep quiet and no damage shall come 
to ve!” 

But he eould not surrender without further 
effort. He fought with his feet and with his 
shoulders until presently he caught an exclama- 
tion which startled him, as he did not believe it 

| had been made for his own ear. One of the 
rascals whom he had pushed over and who had 
evidently hurt his head in falling uttered the 
| exclamation : 

“Wait! Where is that billy? 
quiet after this!” 

The “ billy ’ was a short club, or it might be 


He’il keep 


! a slung.shot 





; at all events Conway knew that 
the man was madly in earnest, and that the 
blow would surely fall if he gave them more 
trouble. 

It was hard—it made his heart ache thus ty 
give up beaten, but what could he do? Furtier 
resistatice would not only be useless, but it would 
in all probability make his own fate far worse 
than it mignt otherwise be. So witha sinking 
heart and a sinking head he signified as plainly 
ashe could that he surrendered. 

One of the windows of this apartment of the 
widow’s cottage—it was on the ground-floor— 
was Im a projecting bay and furnished with 
casethents, opening directly on to a small piazza 
on the garden-side. 

The next movement of the ruffians was to 
carefully open these and lift their victim through 
upon the outside, where they speedily envelope 2d 
him in the elothing which toey nad taken from 
his. bed, consisting of a thick comforter, a gilt, 
and a grey blanket. 

One of them whispered into his ear that 
need not worry. His clothing should be broug 
along. 

Tne villains could not haye been fatoured wit 
a night better adapted to serve them. There 
was no moon, and the stars were sufficiently 
veiled by floating clouds ‘to render their work 
utterly undistinguishable from the street or from 
the nearest neighbouring dwelling, and yet there 
was light enough in the: darkness to admit o! 
their doing their work without exposing thelight 
of their lantern. 

Having closely and warmly wrapved their cap- 
tiva in the thick bed-clothing, they lifted him and 
bore him out into the garden, thence across toa 
narrow lane leading to the river, and tience only 
a short distance to a spot of the main thorough- 
fare rendered particularly dark by a dénse copse 
of willows, and here they fonnd a carriage in 
charge of a driver. 

As our hero was lifted into the vehicle he was 
enabled to judge somewhat of itscharacter. He 
could distinguish the pawing and low whinnying 
of two horses, and he could feel that the interior 
of the carriage ‘was spacious and arranged for 
comfort. It was the séli-same vehicle which 
he had seen at the Feils on, the previous day. 
He was sure of it. And he thought of the man 
whom ne had met a few hotrs before secretly 
wandering in the Castle. And he tnoughtof other 
things, but we can well imagine that his 
thoughts were far from clear or conerent. 

He knew that the three men were in consulta- 
tion close by the carriage, but he conid not over- 
hear woat was said. Only one. seemed to be 
giving directions to the other two, astnougn he 
was tne recognised chief. 

Then two men got into the vehicle with their 
captive, while the third remained behind and 
bade them adieu, and then the driver gathered 
his reins and the horses were’very soon speeding 
swiftly on beyond the vonfines of the village. 


h 


CHAPTER X. 
SUBTERFUGES—A STARTLING ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Art this season of the year Mrs. Conway was 
astir at the break of day, and on the morning 
following the events last recorded she arose as 
usual, the servant having built the fires and 
milked the cow, and had breakfast ready as was 
her wont; and when the coffee was ready for 
pouring she tinkled the little bell that served to 
call her simple family together for meals. 
Sie tinkled once, and then once more, and 
then she went to George’s door and called. No 

nswer. 

Of course, he was out. He never slept like 
that. And she opened the door and looked in. 
The first thing upon which her eyes rested was 
the denuded bed. What in the’ world could be 
the meaning of it? She had never seen such a 
sight before in all her life. Ah! and the 
casements were ajar! Had George been struck 
mad during the night and done this work in a 
fis ? 


She went to the bed and examined it. “Every 
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article ‘of clothing gone save only the sheets. 
And his clothing was gone. And-it looked as 
though clothing had been taken from tae press 
that stood in a corner of the room. 

But sbe could not remain long inactive. She 
put on her hood and shawl and hurried out to 
the neighbours, but no information could be 
gamed there. She returned home and ate 
bese feat hoping that the boy might come 


“D it breakfast was finished and he had not 
come. Had he returned at all during the night ? 
Sine asked herself the question seriously. She 
hai heard nothing of him. 

He was often away late at night, and as he had 
always urged her to retire and take her rest 
witnout regard tohim,she had done so. Onthe 
night last past’ she had sat up until eile 
o'clock, and duting the remainder of the nig 
sne had sle yt sou: soundly. 

« Jennie,” she said to her maid-servant, and 
her gnly “‘im-door helper, “I do not beliere 
George came home last night. Some of the 
miserable; marauding gipsies have stolen that 
pedding.” 

Naturally Jennie agreed with her. Itseemed 

verv plausible. 
But the widowed mother could not rest in 
doubt. ‘Lhe day was mostly clear, at least not 
ecormy, and she resolved to go on foot to the 
Castle. She knew! that her boy had gone 
thither on the previous evening, and very lizely 
he might have re 
he had toid her site it more tnan 
porsible that the marquis himself had detained 
nim.’ 

It was nine o'clock #m the Seen, when she 
reached the Oastte, the first 


sve found in his quattérs and engaged over his 
vreakfast. 
“ oe when did you see George—my son— 


3 


The old man started as though he had been 











LK. 
“En! SeeGeorge? Whatis it, Mabel Con- 
way? Where is the boy now ?” 

“That is what 1 have come up here to find 
out, Mark.’’ 

“ Didn’t he come last night? 

“ T don’t know.” 

And thereupon the widow sank into a seatand 
tol ; the story, told how she had cailea her boy 

reakfast, how he had not answered, how sbe 
i gone to his reom,and then how sae had 
tound the beds 

‘Tne old steward stared into the woman’s face 
and presently asked: 

“ Had he been in the bed ? 

Sne could not tell. The bedding had been so 
jisturbed, tne pillows on the floor, and tne 
ther bed pulled all away, that it was impos- 
sinle to judge. 

‘Was his own clothing: gone ?” 

«Yes, every bit of it; and I think some had 
been taken from the clothes-press.”’ 

Mark Dowler scratched his head for a while, 
and finally said : 

“Mabel, it’s my opinion that there’s a coin- 
cicence, as the big folks call it. Didn’s George 
end to go to London to-day ?” 

_ “ Yes, he did,” answered the widow, brighten- 
ing. 

‘** And wasn’t his plans all laid?” 

The widow reflected for a little time, and at 
length answered, still more. brightly: 

“Yes, now I think of it, they were—that is, if 
he saw the marquis. He told me last evening 
before leaving the cottage that he had only to 
see his lordspip before he went.” 

« Well, 
was With him till midnignt—so the valet | 
told me this. morning. Now see, here’s the 
coincidence : : George “had an unexpected call 

to hurry off this morning earlier tnan ne had 

expected, Leastwise, he wanted to go. And} 
he went. Well, after he had gone, rovers went | 
in and stole them bed-clothes. You know there’s 

a band of them gipsies up on the side of the 

mountain ?” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“And they have got your bed-clothes. 
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Ay, from what: 





Mabel, just you hold on. 
tne stable.” 


reported that the horse which George was in the 
habit of using—one which the marquis had given 
him to use wnen he pleased—was gone from the 
stable. He was satisfied in hisown mind that 
the boy had gone off of his own free will and 
accord. 

Mrs. Conway was not quite satisfied, but the 
old steward’s assurance removed much of her 
fear,and having received from him tne further 
assurance that he would inform her the moment 
he gained intelligence, she took her leave and 
returned home. 

Had Mark Dowler had his wits about him he 
would have known,that George Conway would 
never have gone away in amy such fashion as 
that, but the old man was not particularly clear- 
headed on the present occasion, nor nad he been 
so for several days. 

Hf the truth must-be told, he had drunk more 
of that old Jamaica rum than was good for 
him. 

Though he had not shown his condition so 
plainly to others, yet his wife had seen it, and 
she afterwards spoke of it. 

The sickness of the marquis, and the disposi- 

tion of Roderic to keep his own apartments, left 
poor Mark with much useless time on his hands, 
and he sought to kill it.in this way. 
» Spirit had aw peculiar effect upon him. It 
clouded his brain—addied it—and confused his 
sefises, Without manifesting his condition to 
others. In siiort, he could follow hs beaten 
track of duty, do everything he was used to 
doing, without slip or bitch, when, at the same 
time, his brain was so benutbed with spirit 
that no cleat conception was presént, and con- 
sequently no eiear memory of things which had 
transpired. 

He remembered that he had made the visit 
with George to the secret passage connected 
with thedormitory of the guests’ wing of the 
Castle, and he remembered that he heard men 
with strange voices conversing with the colonel, 
and other things were impressed upon his re- 
coHection—things in themselves strange and 
startling, but, as fortune would have it, the one 
thing that be remewibered above ali others, the 
one thing indelibly impressed was this: He had 
promised George Conway upon his honour—ne 
had- solemnly sworn—that be would nom breathe 
a word of anything he had seen or heard while 
on that mission. 

This he remembered, and he was determined 
to keep the faith. Nothing should draw it from 
bim. He would not utter a word, nor @ lisp, 
nor a syllable—so had run his promise—until 
George snould give him permission. 

But an event was at hand in the Castle which, 
for a time, banished ali thotght of George 
Conway. 

Lord Woifam came down on that morning, 
and asked after Colonel Fitz Eustace, and when 
he found that no one could give him any infor- 
mation he resolved to go wp and learn for nim- 
self, 

So he made his way to the apartment of his 
guest and rapped at the door, and his summons 
was auswered by a servant in livery—a servant 
whom he had never, before seen—a young min 
of four or five-and-twenty, rather slight of 





he did see his lordship, and he |’ 


But, | 


| bright. 
| ‘he servant bowed witn profound reverence, 
at the same time standing aside and holding the 
| door open for his lordship to enter. 
* Hallo! Wolfam! ’Pon my soul this is good 
|} of you. It does me good tosee you, too. lt. does 
nmy honour.” 

‘Tne colonel was up and dressed and sitting in 
| @ great rocking-chair. His head: was stili van- 
daged and his arm was in its sling. 
| Roderic approaclted and extended his hand 

and however much he may have resolved to ke 2ep 


the man at a distance, the sight of him in his | : Z : eer 
| is up this way on his own account. 


| present distressed situation and the memory of 
the ‘jolly times they had had together, warmed 
his heart and gave friendliness to nis tone. 

It would ve time enough to snub him when 
the occasion shouid be fairly presentea. 


eae 

Wait till I go out to | 
| poor fellow had failen among thieves and had 

The old man went out, and on his return he | 


frame, red-headed, siarp-eyéd, intelligent, and | 


| 





| 
| 
i 
| 
; 
| 


| I may trust you. 
! rosa. He isa private dete 











Surely that was not the occasion, when the 





been robbed and beaten 

And then he wanted to hear the story. 

The hand-grasp was cordial, for Lord Wol! 
could: not resist the lead given by the other. 
Fitz Eustace had caught his hand with a fer- 
vent gush of delight and gratification, and had 
almost pressed it to his 1 

“ Well, old fellow, how do you find yourself 
this morning?” asked Roderic, after he had 
taken a seat in front of his guest. 

** So weil, my lord, that I have let my surgeon 
go. I had to beg and pray to induce him to 
come with me at all. He was up with me until 
midnight, at which timehe pronounced me safe 
and sound. The arm is not broken, only the 
wrist is sprained; and where we feared there 

might be a fracture of the skull there proves to 
be no injury to the bone at all. The other hurts 
were mere trifies—a bullet mark on my side,and 
the prick of a dagger or a knife on my shoulder. 
So when I was assured that I was not absolutely 
in need of his services I let. him go, and he leiv 
before daylight this morning.” 

“ Bat, bless me, how did he go? 

“Why, dear Wolfam, the team that brought 
me wag his, and he went away in it, he and Cap- 
tain Bryerly.” 

“ Whe. was the doctor ?” 

“What! would you argue yourself as un- 
known? Not.know Pownal—old Adam |! eel, 
of the very hewrt of old St. James? Why, m 
dear fellow, be is the surgeon who last attended 
upon the Duke of Wellington. And he might 
have been in attendance upon the king, but nis 
eyes were open, and he kept out of it.” 

“TI don’t see the point,” said Woliam, with a 
considerable show of incredulousness. ‘I sbould 
suppose any physician would be glad to count 
the royal head im his list of patients.” 

«An! but, my dear lord, if you knew what 
Pownal knows. Mind you, it is a secret—Wii- 
liam can never be aw ell man, let bim doctor as 
much as he will. Pownal assures me that he 
is afflicted with a malady which must sooner or 
later carry him off. I don’t like to say much 
on this subject, because it sounds like plowing 
my own trumpet; but, really, I shall lose my 
best friend when William of Clarence st eps 
from off our mortalshores. Bless him! Hehas 
been a true friend to me.” 

Lord Woliam looked into the face of the 
speaker, and certainly he could see no sign of 
dishonesty. Ali there was as serene and truth- 
tully calm as a quiet. summer’s evening. Was 
the man anything near to the character he 
assumed? ‘I'he query gave to Graham much 
disquietude. But 

“By the way, colonel, who is your other 
friend? You called him Bryerly.” 

“Stephen Bryerly! Who is Hz?” 

“Look here!’ cried Wolfam, breaking in upon 

im with unmistakeable indignation, “don’t put 
on too many airs. I know my own set—iuundreds 
of them, probably, that you never knew; so 
do not swell with such excessive importance 
because I ask you, as I ask again—who is 
Bryerly ?” 

'The doughty colonel shrank perceptibly under 
this rebuff, and his change of manner showed 
that the lesson had struck home 

* But, my dear lord,” he bescebitingly cried, 
“you mistake me—indeed you do. Steve 
Bryerly is sucha favourite at the Inner Temple 








” 








At this point, with the sound of that historic 
name, Woifam put out his hand and started to 
speak, but presently he drew back and motioned 
for the other to go on. 

“J was omiy going to say, my lord, that Cap- 
tain Stepnen Bryerly is shaw! I know 
Tne truth is, he is here sub 
stive officer, employed 
by the attorneysand barristers and the justices 
of the King’s Bench. Oh, he is a keen one. He 
I fell in 











with bim at Shrewsbury.” 
‘And has he gone with the doctor? 
“Certainly. He was sorry ne econld not see 
you, but he did not deem that bis stay here 
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[‘‘ MARK, WHEN DID YOU SEE GEORGE—MY sON—LAST ?’’] 


was a visit. It was merely a chance lodging, 
which he put up with to accommodate others.” 

“ Heis very excusable,” said Wolfam, with a 
toss of the head. 

And then, more seriously: 

«‘But how did your folks get their horses at 
such an hour ?”’ 

“Oh, they made arrangements last evening 
for that.” 

“ What! before knowing that your skull and 
arm were not broken ?” 

The colonel winced perceptibly, and then 
laughed; but it was a forced laugh and rather 
ghastly. 

**On, Dr. Pownal had his own opinion of the 
matter. He told me afterwards that he was 


satisfied that my bones were too tough to be| 


broken in any such manner.” 

* You were robbed ?” 

“Pretty thoroughly cleaned out. But, my 
lord,” the colonel suddenly branched off, 
‘‘have you heard of the robbery at Sir Peter 
Waldron’s ?” 

“Robbery at Sir Peter's! 
that?” 

And thereupon Fitz Eustace went on and told 
the story of the robbery at the Felis as it had 
been told to him; and when he had concluded 
Lord Wolfam seemed to have given up much of 
his suspicion of his guest. 

Before this he had been inclined to treat the 
story of his highway experience as a myth, be- 
lieving that his injury had been received in a 
drunken brawl ; but if robbers were thus maraud- 
ing in that neighbourhood, the colonel might, 
after all, have fallen in with them as he had 
represented. 

There was another subject upon Wolfam’s 
mind, one that had startled him when the colo- 
nel had spoken of the Inner Temple, the subject 
of the letter which he had found upon the table 
in that very apartment where they now sat. He 
had promised Conway that he would not meddle 
with 1t until he had seen him again, but he 
had expected to have seen him before the present 
time. 


No. What is 





If he remembered rightly George was to have 
called upon him on that very morning. He was 
reflecting upon this and had half made up his 
mind to speak when hurried steps were heard 
without, and presently a quick, nervous rap. 
The colonel’s servant, whom he called Jerry, 
went to the door, and as he opened it one of the 
butler’s boys came in. 

“The marquis! my lord, the marquis! 
wants you as soon as you can come.” 

Roderic Graham started to his feet, and so 
did Fitz Eustace, and a close observer might 
have seen that the left arm, though in a sling, 
was used in rising exactly the same as was the 
other. 3 

“What is the matter with my father?” 
Wolfam demanded, anxiously. 

**T don’t know exactly, my lord; but I know 
something has happened. Charles is frightened 
and wants you to come.” 

Wolfam had started for the door without 
speaking further, when Fitz Eustace inter- 
posed : 

“ Oh, my lord, I believe I am strong enouch to 
go. Let me accompany you, I beg.” 

The nobleman turned upon him aimost indig- 
nantly. 

* You go! And wherefore ?” 

« Ah, Roderic! if you knew.” 

“ Pshaw! I do know. But this is not the 
time for explanation. However, come, if you 
wish.” 

And his lordship hurried away. But the 
colonel did not follow him. On the contrary, 
as soon as he was gone he motioned for his 
attendant to close the door. 

“T declare,” said the red-headed valet, ‘his 
lordship seems to be huppish.” 

«Curse him! T’ll take him down a step before 
I have done with him.” 

And as the colonel thus muttered, between his 
clenched teeth, his left arm came out from its 
sling, moving as freely and strongly as did the 
other. 

“Now, Jerry, tell me—what is said be- 


He 





low? Isany talk made about our folks going 
away ?” 

“IT haven’t heard anything, sir. I explained 
to the folks at the stable, as you told me to, 
os they didn’t seem to think strange of it at 
all.” 

“But about the other horse—the one that I 
took out ?”’ 

“Oh, Itold’em as you directed, that young 
Conway took that horse away. I told ’em that 
I had been left in charge of the doctor’s team, 
and that a young fellow, who told me his name 
was Conway, came just after midnight and took 
that horse, and saddled and bridled him and rode 
him off.” 

“* That’s right! And now I think I may have 
some breakfast. Go and tell them that I am 
ready. You need sdy no more. If the cook 
does not know that any of our folks are gone, he 
may send up a full supply. Let it come, if it 
will.” 

The valet’s eyes sparkled, and it was plainly 
to be seen that his mouth was watering as he 
made ready to depart upon his mission. 

“One word, Jerry. If anyone asks for me 
you may hint pretty plainly that I am more 
frigntened than hurt. Langh and declare that 
since Doctor Pownal—Pownal !—ha ! ha !—that 
is good—say, that since the doctor told me I 
had no serious hurt, my pains have wonderfully 
departed. I must get out of this at once.” 

Jerry listened patiently, then nodded assent, 
and then departed-upon his mission, leaving his 
master to study and to plot, for the man had a 
great work on his hands,and he had planned to 
goat it with a rush. 

He felt himself to be in a far-away place, 
shut out, in a measure, from the great world, 
where he could work in safety. The only indi- 
vidual he had feared he now felt that he could 
snap his fingers at. In fact, he did snap his 
fingers, and he exultingly chuckled, and the 
name of George Conway sounded upon his lips in 
derisive, pitying tones. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
GATHERING PORTENTS. 


Crawiey Towers, the residence of Lord 
Caversham, was one of the most princely man- 
sions in the Midland Counties. It was a massive 
structure of noble proportions standing on an 
eminence which commanded a splendid view of 
the surrounding country. The grounds about it 
were extensive and picturesque. 

Crawley Park, during the summer months, 
was regarded in the neighbourhood as one of the 
most beautiful spots in England. 

On the day upon which our story opens the 
park was by no means looking its best—but 
who can expect Nature to wear a smiling aspect 
in the cold and cheerless month of November ? 

The trees were leafless ; the meadowy expanse 
which stretched away before the house was bleak 
and bare, and the ornamental lake lying to the 
left of the main avenue was strewn with dead 
leaves and the black branches which had been 
torn from the trees during the late severe 
storms. 

But if the park was dismal-looking to-day, 
there was certainly no appearance of that kind 
in the interior of The Towers, for the wealthy 
can ever defy in their well-appointed homes 
the chilling and gloomy effects of the weather. 

Huge fires blazed in the stately rooms—filling 
the luxurious chambers with a glowing warmth 
that reminded one of the sunny climate of 
Italy. : 

Luxuriance and comfort were everywhere 
present ; and a glance at the costly embel- 
lishments and rare splendours of the place was 


! enough to satisfy you that you were in one of 
the historic residences of England. 


looking to-day, and it was ail the more so by 


Errington. 

They were both attired in riding-habits pre- 
paratory to their customary canter in the after- 
noon, and a very bewitching and charming pic- 
ture they presented. 

Lady Margaret was just a twelvemonth older 
than her sister, but there was no apparent dif- 
ference in the ages of the two, they were both 
in the perfect bloom of maidenhood, and 
singularly favoured by nature. 

Lord Caversham’s elder daughter was a 
tall, graceful-looking girl, with a noble face, lit 
up by a pair of large, dark blue eyes, full of 
wistful beauty and tenderness. She was darker 
than her sister, and there was a certain majesty 
in her mien which was not noticeable in Lady 
Catherine. 

The earl’s second daughter was a bright, 
vivacious creature, with a sweet and winning 
face, and an exquisitely proportioned figure. Her 
blue eyes were full of animation, and vividly 
expressed the ardent gaiety of her disposition, 
though they were no less expressive of a tender 
and loving nature. Her rich, sunny hair was 
in rare accord with this conception of her cha- 
racter. The bright, golden tresses seemed the 
fitting crown for a fair young creature whose 
every feature and movement indicated a buoy- 
ancy of soul and an irrepressible exuberance of 
high spirits. 

Such, in a few words, was the appearance of 
Lord Caversham’s children. 

We might here inform the reader that the 
earl lost his wife several years prior to the 
period at which this story opens, and that the 
son and heir, in giving birth to whom the 
countess had sacrificed her life, only survived 
its mother fora few weeks. This was a cruel 
blow for Lord Caversham, who was tenderly at- 
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A magnificent apartment called the Winter | 
Parlour was particularly bright and warm | 


reason of the presence of Lord Caversham’s two | 
daughters—Lady Margaret and Lady Catherine | 


tached to his wife, and whose hopes of an heir 
were thus unhappily destroyed. 

The sisters, in their charming riding-habits, 
were standing togetherin the deep embrasure of 
a bay-window looking out upon the park, and 
Lady Catherine was restlessly tapping her re- 
markably small foot with a dainty, golden- 
mounted whip. 

“ It’s impossible for you to recede now, Carry,’ 
said Lady Margaret, in a soothing tone, to her 
younger sister. 

“But it’s not impossible, Margaret. The 
mistake of an ill-guarded moment snould not be 
visited with a life-long punishment,” observed 
Lady Catherine, impatiently. 

« You accepted General Melverton’s proposal, 
Catherine, and your acceptation was duly rati- 
fied by the earl, your father. Now, in the name 
of common justice, is it possible for you to break 
your promise, and thus to bring deep dis- 
grace upon our name?” said the elder sister, 
gravely. 

“ He’s an old man and I’m only a young 
girl, and I can’t love him—that’s impossible if 
you like!” exclaimed Lady Catherine, impul- 
sively. 

“You should have thought of that before 
giving the promise—it is too late to talk about 
it now,” said Lady Margaret. 

Then after a short pause she added: 

** What was your reason for accepting him in 
the first instance, Carry ?” 

“Oh! because I was a little fool, and my head 





was turned by the fame of the general, who was, 
| as you will remember, the lion of the season.” 
ore And you wanted to be the lioness,” interpo- 
| lated her sister. 

| Yes, that was my idea—a vain and silly one 
| Iam now prepared to admit,” said Carry, peni- 
tently. 

“You were fascinated by the martial renown 
of General Melverton—and so were most of the 
beauties of the season—in fact, it is well known 
that they were all extremely jealous of his 
attentions to you. Recollect the day of the 
review when he was thanked before thousands 
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by the queen, who pinned the Victoria cross to 
his breast amidst the applause of ail present.” 

“Yes, yes, he looked very well then, and I 
was quite proud of him.” 

“TI could see that whem he came to our 
carriage and showed ‘You the cross,” ovserved 
Lady Margaret, smilimg. 

«But since them, Margaret, my eyes have 
been opened, and I ean only see a worn-looking 
man with a wrinkied face and a fierce, grey 
moustache,” said theyounger sister, petulantly. 

«‘ General Melverton is only forty-seven or fifty 
years of age,” sai) Margaret, after a short 
pe e. 

‘And I’m seventeen, and the climate of India, 
and the rough work of eampaign have almost 
wrecked his comstivution,” remarked Catherine, 
lly. 
fancy he’s looking younger since fou pro- 
mised to be his wife.” 

“ Well, I’m not going to-——” exclaimed Lady 
Catherine, when the sudden entrance of her 
father, the earl, abrwptly checked her words. 

Lord Caversham, it his fifty-sixth year, wasa 
tall, thin man witht a severely patrician type of 
face, in which pride ahd. haughtiness were 
chiefly observable. His grey hair was brushed 
back from his bold, commanding forehead, in a 
stiff, upright fashiom, lending an arrogant and 
impressive air to his general appearance. 

“ Haven’t the horses come round yet?” he 
inquired, as he looked down from the window 
upon the terrace fronting the house. 

“No, papa, and we'll wait a few minutes 
before sending for them, as Mr. Kingsbury 
promised to accompany as to-day,” said Lady 
Margaret. 

« Ah! I ought to have mentioned to you that 
Kingsbury will not keep the appointment. I 
had a letter from him this ing.” 

* Indeed !” exclaimed the girls. 

« And there is’ one also forryou,” added the 
earl, significantly, as he looked searchingly at 
Lady Margaret. “Come this way, my dear,” he 
said, and left the room, followed by his elder 
daucbter. 

When they reached the earl’s study he took a 
letter from a bundle lying on the writing-table, 
and opening it read it tarough deliberately. 

“This letter,” he said, wnen he had finished 
the epistle, “is a proposal to you from Arthur 
Kingsbury, subject, of course, to my permis- 
sion and approval. I have inown Arthur for 
some years and I have formed a high opinion of 
his character and abilities. But there are other 
things to be considered, and amongst these we 
must first give attention to his position and 
rank. He is heir presumptive tothe Remington 
peerage, and seeing that Remington is now an 
old man and very much attached to Arthur, I 
think we may regard his position as secure. Tne 
Remington title is good, but it is comparatively 
modern when contrasted with ours. However, 
the creation is sufficiently ancient; at any rate 
Iam not disposed to be unduly exigent on that 
point in view of other matters which are not 
less worthy of attention. The Remington pro- 
perty adjoins the Caversham estates, and in 
course of time this would admirably fit in with 
family arrangements, should we deem it ud- 
visable to entertain Arthur Kiugsbury’s pro- 
p ysal.’”” 

The earl paused. 

‘You are in favour of my accepting Mr. 
Kingsbury’s proposal, papa,” said Lady Mar- 
garet, who was somewhat surprised by this 
announcement of Arthur Kingsbury’s inten- 
tions.’ 

“Well, everything considered, I am,” he re- 
plied, solemnly. 

“Of course it’s well that I should know that, 
papa. No power on earth would coerce me into 
becoming the wife of a man that I did not leve, 
but a fatner’s opinion is not without influence 
in forming one’s estimates of péople,” ovserved 
Lady Margaret, firmly, 

‘On such matters—matters which affect the 
position of my family and the ancestral purity 
of our blood, my decision is final, and must ALONE 
guide you,” said the earl,, with an ominous 
trown. 








“Jil think over the proposal, papa,” said 
Lady Margaret, rising. 

« Here’s Arthur’s letter. Take it, and if you 
wish to pleage me,return a favourable reply to 
s4 99 
le. 

She took the letter. It read as follows: 


“My Dream Lapy Maraaret,—This will be 
handed you by the earl, if my proposal meet 
with his approval. I have hitherto concealed 
my attachment, fearing that such an unworthy 
suitor must meeds meet with disappointment ; 
bat I am no lomger able to restrain those feel- 
ings of affection which thus urge me to give 
them expressiom, and te tell you that I love you 
deeply and ardently, and that if in pity, if notin 
love, you should give a favourable response to 
titis offer I shall joyfully dedicate my life to your 
happimess,—I am, my dear Lady Margaret, 
yours sincerely and faithfully, 

“ ArTHUR KinesBURY.” 


«Tf you were a straightforward man, Arthur 
Kingsbury, would not write this letter,” 
said Lady 
library and rejoimed her sister in the parlour. 

“ What do you think, Carry? .Artaur Kings- 
bury has made a proposal to me.” 

«I thought that you gave him to understand 
that yon. could never regard him other than as 
afriend,” replied the younger sister, im & tone of 
surprise. 

“So I did. Over androver again I hawe rey 
jected his vaadecensgy Bhs Leould eee my so in 
a specific manner, they were not sufficiently 
pronounced to permit me. He must have known 
my mind on the subject, but i didn’t suit 
his purpose to be openly and empiaticaily re- 
ected.’ 


“He's a nice fellow; but I fancy there’s a 
dash of the schemer in his blood,” said Lady 
Catherine, in her downright fashion. 

“Yes. I don’t like the fellow, and yet 
Lady Margaret paused, for she was not alto- 
getner unfavourably disposed to the individual 
in question. “At any rate, I am now less than 
ever inclined to think well of him. He has 
made the proposal through papa, knowing that 
the earl was favourably disposed towards him 
and that I should have ail the mote difficulty in 
declining it,” sne added, warmiy. 

“On! Margaret, you’re very severe,” cried 
out her sister. ‘Come on, dear. The horses 
have been waiting for ten mistutes;and Dasher 
isas restless as if he had not been out for a 
week.” 

As the two ladies were going towards the 
hall tney were met by the earl, who stopped 
them, saying: 

«Be back in good time, girls, as I expect 
Melverton by the afternoon express. Yoti are 
sure not to delay, Catherine,” he added, witha 
dignified smile. 

Lady Catherine was about to say something 
that would have enlightened him upon the sub- 
ject, when a» warning glance from her sister 
checked her, and she passed on to the portico 
in silence. 

In another minute the ladies were mounted 
and rattled down the broad avenue’ on their 
mettled steeds in gallant style. 

They had passed the lodge gates and were 
camtering along the high road about a half-mile 
from Crawley, when tney noticed a strikingly 
handsome young feilow mounted upon a very 
spirited horse, which he managed with rare 
skill and daring. 

* Whoon earth is that, Margaret ?” inquired 
Lady Catherine, as: she glanced admiringly at 
the young horseman. 

«It’s Frank Brabazon; but we mustn’t salute 
him,” replied Lady Margaret, in a low voice, as 
she urged her horse forward, 

The young fellow raised his hat and smiled, 
galloping towards them at the same time; but 
ina moment he evidently saw that they wished 
to avoid him, and reining in his horse he desisted 
from his friendly purpose with a look of pain and 
vexation upon his handsome face. 

“On! Margaret, that was a cfuel eut, and 
I’m surprised at you,” said Lady Catherine, in 
a tremulous voice. : : 

“Ivs painful for me, too, Carry; but the 


et to herself ag she left the. 


| quarrel between his father and papa makes j; 
impossible to renew friendly relations with hiy, 
Ride on, dear!” 

Lady Margaret was evidently performing 
inful duty. f 
Por con pins I’d go back and tell Frank 
thati’ m sorry for my unkind conduct,” continu j 
Lady Catherine, sadly. “I did not know hin 
at first,” she added, after a pause. “He has 

grown such a handsome fellow.” 

*“T$ would never do for us to know hin 

The Erringtons and Brabazons are sun- 
dered fot ever.” 

“And @il over a nasty election,” observed 
the youhger'sister. “Frank evidently does no: 
hatbour resentment,” she added, pointedly. 

“TI must beg of you not to loiter, Carry,” 
said Lady Margaret, reprovingly. 

«Tf you were net With me, Margaret, I shouli 
go back to Frank, for I like Frank Brabazn 
more thamI fearpapa’s anger or the opinion oi 
even county fainilies,” said the younger sister, 
with spirit. 

“ You talk like @ spoilt child, Carry.” 

“T talk like a who doesn’t wish to sacri- 
fice an old friemd for the sake of her father’s 
political squabbles.” 

“ Now you're losing your temper, and I think 
we had better dtop the subject,” said Lacy 


Ma Fee ¢ firmly. 

Y murmured Lady Catherine, 
as she turmed her bead and cast a lingering look 
at the now distamit figure of Sir Hugh Braia- 
zon’s som. 

The ladies were silent for the rest of their 
tide. ‘ 

On their returm to The Towers they found 
Generai Melvertom awaiting them. 

Lady Catherime was chillingly formal towards 
the gallant soldier, who seemed however so lost 
in admiration of the beautiful creature that he 
paid no heed to her repellant manner. 

Several people were invited to meet the 
general at dinner, and this afforded Lady 
Catherine an opportunity of evading his atten- 
tions. 

And so the time passed away agreeably 
enough for Lady Catherine. - It was a period 
of patient suffering for her rather venerabie 
admirer, who, as the night wore on and the 
guests gradually took tneir departure, seemed 
to grow alive to the fact that she was diligently 
avoiding him. 

When Lady Catherine retired to her room for 
the night did she repent of her conduct towards 
this good-tempered lover? No; her mind was 
wholly occupied with “dear Frank Brabazon,” 
whom, until to-day, she had not seen for three 
years. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE GENERAL'S RIVAL. 


On the following day Lady Catherine found 
it necessary for the sake of appearances to 
accept the general’s invitation to take a walk in 
the park with him. 

It was. a bright, dry day, with a sharp wind 
blowing from the east in piereing blasts. Lady 
Catherine, full of exuberant life, enjoyed the 
keen, exhilarating air, and tne bloom on her 
soft, round cheeks looked as fresh and beautiful 
as the hue of a budding rose. 

The general, though by no means an ugly 
man, presented a sorry spectacle beside this 
lovely young creature. He was uprignt enough 
in his carriage and bore himself with dignity 
and ease, but his face looked pinched and worn 
and his Roman nose was blue with the cold. 

We know that in Lady Catherine’s eyes he had 
ceased to be the hero whose exploits fascinated 
her imagination and inspired her with a fleeting 
attachment. Now she regarded bim as an old 
gentleman, interesting enough from an historical 
point of view, but otherwise only an old gentle- 
man. 

Quite unconscious of the unfavourable effect 
which he had produced upon his young sweet- 
heart thé general assumed a juvenility of manner 





to-day, and carried it so far as to speak lightly 
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and jocularly of the east wind that was all but | 
wuistling through his attenuated frame. 

“JT hope that you don’ t mind this fresh breeze, 
my dear Catherine,” he said, as they walked 
priskly under the swaying branches of the leaf- | 
less trees. 

“J rather like it, general,” she replied, with 
a sinile. 

«Ah! that’s right; you were born to be a 
soldier's wife,” ‘he remarked, in tones that were 
meant to. be hearty, but the east wind quite 
frustrated their meaning. 

Lady Catherine laughed merrily, and the 
general, 
laughed too. 

«We shall be very happy, I can see—as happy 
as the days are long,’ he continued. ‘“ By the 
way, dearest, I suppose you will have no objec- 
tion to our fixing an early date for the mar- 
riage | ae 

‘What marriage, general?” she said, in a 
tone of well-simulated curiosity. 

“What marriage, Cat bar ine! Vhy, our 
marriage, of course, dearest !” he exclaimed. 

The.spirit of mischief fh Sees her to still 


appear Oblivious of the arrangement referred to | 


by the general, but a moment’s consideration 
convineed ber that thig would be both unkind 
and indiscreet, and so she resisted the impulse. 
“Yes, yes, of course, general, but——”’ and 
she hesitated. 
“T have made all my arrangements,” he con- 
tinued, ‘and you will be glad to learn that on 


the strength of our approaching nuptials I have 


accepted the governorship of one of the Indian 
dependencies—a lucrative and important. posi- 
tion, which wil] lead. to a peerage after five years’ 
occupation. We can then return to England, 
and I have already taken step 

of an estate in this country for our future 
home.” 

Lady Catherine’s heart sank within her. 
These arrangements seemed to. make her escape 
from the hated engagement more difficult than 
ever. 

“You must not look for expedition from me 
in this matter, General Melverton,” said Lady | 
Catherine, with unusual gravity of manner. “ T} 
would recommend for various reasons than our 
warriage be postponed until you return from | 
India,” she added, in a trembling voice. 

“That is impossible,” cried out the general. 
“I wonder at your proposing such a thing 
Catherine, Fancy five years tacked onto a man 
of my—— I mean five years—fancy five years’ 
separation from you!” he added, retreating, 
brave soldier though he was, from the terrible 
confession that was on bis lips. 

“Oh! five years would soon pass away, and | 


we could write as often as we pleased to each | | 


other,” she observed, slyly. 

“It’s out of the question, Catherine—alto- 
gether out of the question. I must really beg 
of you tocome to some definite understanding 
with me to-day, as I shall have to run upto 
town to-morrow in consequence of a despatch 
which reached me this morning from the War 
Office, and I wish to fix the date of our marriage 
before leaving.” 


“It is quite impossible, general, I as sure | 


you,” she replied, firmly. 

“‘T think, Catherine, that you might consider 
my feelings a little in this matter,” ne said, ina 
tone of repreof. 

“T should be sorry to hurt your feelings, 
I must be candid with you, and——”’ 


but 


She stopped ; the confession would cause great | 


confusion and trouble, which she was anxious to 


avoid if possible, and so she abruptly decided to | 


postpone it for the present. 

The general, finding that it was useless to try | 
and obtainany decisive promise from her, ceased 
his entreaties, and returned to the house a colder 
and sadder man than when he ieft it in the 
morning. 

In the evening he brought the matter under 
the notice of the earl when they were together 
in the smoking-room. 


“‘T gay, Caversham,’ *heremarked, inatroubled 


voice, “ I mentioned to Catherine to-day the fact 
of my appointment and the necessity of our fix- 
ing a date for the marriage, which, as you are 


rubbing his hands briskly together, | 


»s for the purchase | 


aware, was the chief object of. my. visit t 
Crawley, but she hesitates, and, in fact, Tiibiss 
| great reluctance to come to any specific under- 
standing whatsoever with me. 

*‘V’m sorry to hear that, Melverton, and of 
coursé I know that your duties are of a. highly 
important and urgent nature, and must not be 
interfered with. I'll speak to Catherine myself. 

| She’s a good girl, Melverton, but justa ‘little 
fligbty.” 

“ Of course I don’t wish her.to think that I 
have made a formal complaint to you, Caversham 

| —anything of that sort, might offend her,” said 
the general, eagerly. 
“‘ My word is law with my daughters, Melver- 
ton, anda hint from me will make Catherine 
| perfectly agreeable to our arrangements,” re- 
marked the earl, pompously. 
He believed firmly that Lady Margaret and 
Lady Catherine were absolutely subservient to 
his will, and that they would not under any cir- 
cumstances dare to oppose his behests. 
On the following day tne general left for 
London, promising to.return shortly to complete 
the arrangements for his approaching marriage. 
3efore his departure he begged a kiss of Lady 
| Catherine, which she refused, and though her 
refusal was couched in play: fully Vague terms 
/it was sternly adhered to, and the disappointed 
general had to leave without exchanging the 
sweet salute of love with his affianced bride. 
Lady Catherine gave a. detailed account of 
her treatment of the general.to her sister, who 
indignantly rebuked tue fair young creature for 
acting with such insincerity towards the gallant 
| old soldier, and the sisters were not on cordial 
terms for the remainder of the day after this 
interview 
The general’s departure hada happy effect on 
Lady Catherine’s temper, and she felt unusually 
buoyant and cheerful despite her elder sister’s 
censures. 
| The afternoon being dry and bright she went 
out for a walk, meaning to call at a few of the 
neighbouring tenants’farms, and thus whileaway 
;a few hours. 

| . Sne passed.the lodge gates and walked briskly 
along the high road for about half a mile, then 
turnéd down a narrow lane leading to one of the 
farms on the earl’s estate. 

| She had not gone far when a young fellow 

leaped out of one of the bordering fieldsa few 
hundred yards below her, and walked towards 

the high road so as she was obliged to meet 

him. 

It was Frank Brabazon. 

As they approached one another she observed 
| that his bandsome face was clouded with anger, 
that a scornful smile played about his mouth. 

She felt that he had not forgotten the rebuff 
| which he had met with on the previous day at 
her hands and Lady Margaret’s, and she was 
conscious of a deep feeling of regret for her share 
in the unfriendly action. 

When they were within a few paces of one 
another her eyes filled with tears, and her step 
faltered. 

He looked sternly at her for a moment, but 
| the expression vanished. at once on seeing her 
agitation. 

“'Tiney stopped opposite one another, both 
evincing no little hesitation and embarrassment. 
| He lifted his hat and bowed. 

“ T hope that we are not going to be enemies,” 
he said, with a grave smile. 

«No, no,” she replied, with impulsive warmth, 
and. held out her hand. 

He grasped it, and for a moment they were 
too agitated to speak. 

«When I heard of the differences which un- 
fortunately exist between the heads of our 
respective families I wondered whether we 
were going to share in those differences,” he 
remarked, in a trembling voice. 

‘I suppose it will be impossible for us to be 
friends again unless Sir Hugh and papa settle 
_their dispute?” she replied, with quivering 
| lip. 

“Fat e has been very cruel to me, Lady 
Catherine, in this matter. -One of the chief 
pleasures which I looked forward tc.on my 
return home was the renewal of those happy 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











relations which existed between us when you 
were a girl of sixteen andI was but a mere boy. 
T have not forgotten the past—have you?” and 
his dark eyes looked inquiringly into her blue 
orbs. 

“T never forget those with whom I have been 
happy,’ she replied, in a low voice. 

“And yet both youand Lady Margaret refused 
torecognise me yesterday,” he said,in an injured 
tone. “Three years ago when I parted from you 
there was no cloud between us,” he added, 
sadly. 

“But, Frank—I mean Mr. Brabazon—you 
must know that my sister and myself are com- 
pelled by the unhappy circumstance already 
referred to to do violence to our feelings. Sir 
Hugh must have told you that at the last election 
he opposed my father’s. nomination in the most 

pen manner, and at the quarter sessions they 
actually exchanged words of a bitter and un- 
friendly nature.” 

“T heard all about it,” he replied. ‘In fact, 
my father is perpetually referring to the sub- 
ject. But surely you are not going to make me 
suffer for his sins ?” 

“Make you suffer, Mr. Brabazon ?”’ she replied, 
in a tone of inquiry. 

“Yes, Lady Catherine. If Iam to be hope- 
lessly banished from your society, then I shail 
start off again on another journey round the 
world.” 

“Come, come,” she said, laughingly, 
must not ask me to believe that.’ 

“But perhaps you are not going to remain 
at Crawley Towers, Lady Catherine,” he said, 
with a sudden change of voice and manner. 

Evidently some painful thought had invaded 
his mind. 

“T see no immediate prospect of leaving 
home,” she replied, in a tone of haughty re- 
serve. 

“JT hope—hope more than I dare tell you— 
that I have been misinformed on the subject of 


“vou 
3 


your approaching marriage with General Mel-. 


verton,” he said, in an agitated voice. 

“Pray don’t introduce that topic,” 
plied, quickly. 

“T cannot believe that it is true; I will not 
believe that it is true until I have heard it 
from your own lips,” he cried out, in an excited 
tone. 

“From my lips you shall never hear it— 
never !” she said, in a voice charged with feeling, 
and despite her efforts to appear unmoved her 
lovely eyes were suffused with tears. 

“On! Lady Catherine, would that I dare 
speak my heart to you,” he cried out, in a tone 
of beseeching tenderness. 

«T must not listen to this. I must not listen 
to this, Frank,” and as she murmured his name 
in a quivering voice she bowed slightly and 
then walked on up the lane with rapid step. 

She had ever entertained a warm feeling of 
regard for her friend and neighbour, Frank 
Brabazon. They had been playmates from 
enildhood up to the period of his departure for 
a long and venturesome journey to various parts 
of the world ; ; and when he went away she missed 
his society and longed for his return. 

And now, when he had returned, she found 
herself compelled by adverse circumstances to 
repress the tenderly, cordial feelings which his 
presence excited in her breast 

It was adeeply painful tri: ul fora girl of Lady 
Catherine Errington’s temperament to thus sub- 
due the affectionate promptings of her warm 
heart. 

And when she left Frank in the lane she was 
almost completely overcome by her feelings. 

On her return to Tae Towers the earl re- 
quested her immediate presence in his study ; 
and it at once occurred to her tnat she had been 
seen in the society of Frank. 

She went to herfatner’s sanctum with beating 
heart. i 

«T have a few words tosay to you, Catherine,” 
he remarked, in.a severe tone, when she entered 
the room. “ You are aware that General Melver- 
ton has received a splendid appointment ad 

“Yes; he told me so, papa,” she answered, 
nervously. 

“ Now, as be will be obliged to leave England 


she re- 
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early in the new year, I have decided that the 
marriage shali take placein December,” he con- 
tinued, in an authoritative tone. 

“It’s impossible, papa; quite impossible, I 
assure you. Labsolutely have nothing ready,” 
pleaded Lady Catherine, earnestly. 

“Then take steps to get everything ready, 
Catherine, for I am resolved that the marriage 
shall take place not later than the 3lst De- 
cember.” 

“Couldn’t you give me until, say, March or 
April?” she asked, in a tone of genuine en- 
treaty. 

** No, Catherine, my decision is irrevocable. Go 
now and at once arrange with your sister about 
the trousseau. Here,” and he wrote out a 
cheque for five hundred pounds and handed it 
to her, “that will do to begin buying things 
with, dear.” 

« But—— 

«Let me hear no more from you upon the 
subject,” he said, interrupting her sternly. 

And so she left the room; but she was more 
firmly resolved than ever todo all in her power 
to delay, and, if possible, to frustrate completely 
this prospective marriage with General Mel- 
verton. 


” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE YOUNG ARTIST. 


Wiratn a few miles of Tne Towers stood an 
old-fashioned red-brick building of moderate 
size, well known as the Kingsbury Farm. The 
tenant of this quaint habitation was Arthur 
Kingsbury, nephew of Viscount Remington, 
whose stately mansion, The Hall, was within 
half-an-hour’s walk of Kingsbury Farm. 

Arthur Seymour Remington Kingsbury (such 
was his name in full) inherited only a small pro- 
perty from his father, but nis uncle behaved in 
a@ very generous manner towards him and 


“enabled him to keep up a small but select 


establishment. 

It was no secret in the neighbourhood that 
Arthur Kingsbury would inherit the Remington 
property on the death of his uncle, who was 
regarded an invincible bachelor by all the 
marriageable ladies of his acquaintance. 

Lord Remington was a man of roving dispo- 
sition, and spent but little of his time at The 
Hall. Arthur Kingsbury acted as his represen- 
tative in all business matters during his ab- 
sence and looked after his interests gener- 
ally. 

Arthur Kingsbury was just two-and-thirty 
years of age—a tall, dark, sinewy-looking man, 
with glittering black eyes, thin lips, and a 
daintily-curled moustache. 

Up to the present he had had no opportunity 
of displaying those qualities of mind and dispo- 
sition with which nature had endowed him. But 
he was only waiting for a chance to exercise 
and that chance was now rapidly 
Indeed in one respect he had 
aiready worked mischief (for that was the bent 
of his genius) among certain of his neighbours. 
And he was now busily employed in preparing 
further schemes for the bettering of his own 
fortunes and the wrecking of those of his fel- 
low creatures’. 

He was a sordid, malevolent, avaricious man, 
without principle or conscience and ever ready 
to commit not only offences of a mild order 
but positive crimes in furtherance of his selfish 
ends. 

By a skilful employment of electioneering 
tactics he had created a feeling of deep enmity 
between two men who had been bosom friends 
from their college days. Yes. Arthur Kings- 
bury, fearing that the baronet’s son might 
have gained the hand of Lady Margaret Erring- 
ton made it his business to transform the Earl 
of Caversham and Sir Hugn Brabazon from 
hearty, unsuspecting friends into determined 
enemies. He furthermore paid diligent court to 
the earl, and by this means became a creat fa- 
vourite with the master of Crawley Towers, who 
was, as we know, anxious to bestow upon him 
the hand of his eldest daughter. 





Such was the man that ona certain day in the 
latter endof November walked uneasily to and 
fro in the wainscoted parlour of his gloomy 
house. 

Up to the present he found that Lady Mar- 
garet was quite a match for him with his own 
weapons. She skilfully evaded any specific de- 
clination of his proposal, while at the same time 
she tacitly refused to depart from the attitude 
which she had taken up before he brought his 
proposal under the notice of her father. And 
thus she defeated up to the present the master 
stroke which he had employed to effect his 
purpose. 

e heard this morning, through Viscount 
Remington’s ‘lawyer, that the old peer was 
lying seriously ill at Florence, and that the 
doctors had grave doubts of his recovery. And 
he heard this news with delight and a keen 
sense of gratification. He was now almost 
within reach of those riches which he had so 
long envied, and of that position of influence 
and importance in the world which would enable 
him to indulge the feelings of vanity and pride 
peculiar to his nature. 

While he was employed in reflecting upon the 
change which he fondly hoped would soon take 
place in his fortunes a servant entered and 
handed him a card. 

“Send Mr. Donaro up,” he said, when he had 
glanced at the card fora moment. 

“Tf I had known of Remington’s illness I 
would never have sent for this fellow,” he 
added, when the servant retired. 

A young fellow, remarkably good-looking, 
with a profusion of curly auburn hair, and large 
luminous, grey eyes entered the room with a 
proud, defiant step. 

“Mr. Eastly told me to call upon you before 
proceeding to Viscount Remington’s,” he said, 
as he bowed with distant politeness to Arthur 
Kingsbury, 

“Yes. You wouldn’t have gained admission 
to the house without my sanction,” observed 
Arthur Kingsbury, with needless asperity. 

“TIT was employed by Mr. Eastly, Lord 
Remington’s agent in London, to renew a few 
pictures in his lordship’s gallery,” said the young 
artist, haughtily. 

« And that you will proceed to do, Mr.Donaro, 
with as little delay as possible,” replied Mr. 
Kingsbury, who was invariably harsh and im- 
perious towards those whom he regarded as 
his inferiors. 

“You will reserve your commands, if you 
please, Mr. Kingsbury, for those who owe you 
obedience,” sharply retorted Bernard Donaro, 
whose grey eyes sparkled with temper. 

Arthur Kingsbury was about to reply in the 
same strain when it occurred to him that he 
might more effectuaily retaliate upon this inso- 
lent young artist when the period of remunera- 
tion arrived, and so he preserved a haughty 
silence for a few minutes. Then he wrote a 
short note to the housekeeper at The Hall—Mrs. 
Verdon—and handed it to the young artist, who 
bowed stiffly to him and left the room. 

Bernard Donaro was a young man of not 
more than three-and-twenty years of age, who 
gained a precarious livelinood in London as an 
artist. His parentage was, to him, involved in 
impenetrable obscurity. Heonly knew that his 
mother was Italian and that she brougaot him 
from the Sunny South to London, where she 
died while he was stilla mere child. Then Mr. 
Eastly, Lord Remington’s family lawyer, adopted 
him and had him trained up for an artistic 
career. When he wasa youth, believing that 
Mr. Eastly was aware of the secret of his parent- 
age, he begged and prayed the lawyer to divulge 
it, but without success. Then, in a fit of passion, 
he left the lawyer’s house, refused to receive any 
assistance from him, and resolved to live by 
the fruits of his own unaided exertions. But he 
relented so far as to receive Mr. Eastly occa- 
sionally in his studio, and to accept commissions 
from him, among which this present visit to 
Lord Remington’s must be included. 

Such in a few words was the history of Ber- 
nard Donaro. 

On arriving at The Hall he presented Mr. 
Kingsbury’s note to Mrs. Verdon, a comely old 





woman of amiable exterior, and was at onc 
shown to a dainty room in that portion of the 
house assigned to the domestics. He migi; 
have resented this indignity, but the house. 
keeper’s niece, who showed him the room, was 
a most bewitching creature, and her bright 
smile and her sweet and rosy countenance made 
him forget everything else. 

«I knew that you were coming, sir, and | 
prepared this room for you. The rooms in the 
other part of the house have not been occupied 
for such a long time, and the place is so lonely 
and dreary that I thought you would be happier 
and more comfortable here.” 

And she courtesied with a natural grace of 
manner that was irresistibly attractive. 

“The room looks so neat and dainty that I 
might have guessed that you were the artist,” 
he said, with a bright smile, as he looked 
admiringly at her. 

And then she showed him to the picture 
gallery—a long and exquisitely embellished 
apartment, at each side of which was displayed 
a goodly collection of oil-paintings. 

The Remington pictures were famous through- 
out Europe, and we need hardly say that 
Bernard Donaro’s keen, artistic sensibilities 
became greatly excited when he gazed on the 
masterpieces which were around him. 

In the course of an houror so he was at work 
upon one of the pictures; and Jenny Verdon, 
the housekeeper’s niece, looked on and adwired 
the skill with which he repaired the ravages of 
decay or neglect. 

Meanwhile the two chatted in a disjointed and 
erratic manner. 

“T was told that Mr. Kingsbury was a great 
bear, anda great bear I found him,” he said, 
without looking up from his work. 

** He’s not at all popular I can assure you, and 
we all desire the return of the viscount,” she 
replied, demurely. 

**Why doesn’t Mr. Kingsbury reside here in 
the viscount’s absence ?” he inquired. 

“His lordship wouldn’t. allow him, but of 
course Mr. Kingsbury is always in and out of 
the house.” 

There was a pause—during which Bernard 
looked admiringly at his pretty companion. 

“ You told me that your name was Jenny ?” 

«Yes, sir,” she replied, with a coy smile. 

‘Well, Jenny, if r have time I'll paint your 
picture. It were a pity not to have some worthy 
—and I'll do my best to make it worthy—record 
of your glossy black hair, laughing black eyes, 
and rose-buds of lips.” 

**You’re laughing at me, Mr. Donaro,” she 
said, with a simper. 

“No, indeed, Jenny,” he replied, as he re- 
sumed his work. 

“* You've heard of Mr. Kingsbury’s approach- 
ing marriage, I suppose ?” she said, after a few 
minutes’ silence. 

“No, I never heard of the man until Mr. 
Eastly mentioned his name to me.” 

“IT don’t know that it’s quite settled yet, but 
everybody says that he’s engaged to Lady 
Margaret, the Earl of Caversham’s eldest 
daughter.” 

“Is she a nice girl >” 

**Oh ! quite a beauty, sir. Some admire her 
younger sister, Lady Catherine; but Lady Mar- 
garetis my favourite. She comes here nearly 
every day. I wonder she’s not here now,” said 
Jenny. 

«Is she fond of pictures ?” 

‘Oh! yes, and she paints copies of them too. 
See here!” 

And Jenny pointed towards a chair a little 
way up the gallery, before which a picture-rest 
stood with an unfinished copy upon it. 

Bernard left his work to look at this. 

While he was so engaged Lady Margaret her- 
self entered the gallery and heard him raptur- 
ously praising her artistic achievement. 

Turning round he saw the noble creature 
smiling good-humouredly at him, and he felt 
the colour mounting to his face. 

It is pleasant to hear one’s self praised by 
an authority,” she said, with a graceful bow. 

“Itis natural to praise that which is beauti- 
ful,” he replied. 
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She looked at him keenly for a moment, and 
then seated herself before her picture and care- 
lessly touched it up. 

«'Tnese are beautiful pictures,” she said, after 
a pause, and this remark started a conversation 
which lasted for nearly three-quarters of an 
hour, during which the young artist exhibited 
not only a rare talent for discriminatory 
criticism, but also a power of expression which 
fairly fascinated Lady Margaret. 

When she rose to go she looked at him again 
inasearching manner. Their glances met, a 
slight blush suffused her lovely cheeks, and with 
a gracious bow she left the gallery. 

« What a sweet and noble creature,” he mur- 
mured, aS he admiringly gazed at her ex- 
quisitely moulded figure as she moved down the 

allery. 
es What do you think of Lady Margaret, sir?” 
inquired Jenny, when the earl’s daughter left 
the picture gallery. 

“ She’s the most beautiful creature that I ever 
beheld !” he replied. 

Jenny was silent for some time after this. 

When they were leaving the gallery Bernard 
noticed a sort of door let into the wall at one 
end of the apartment. 

“Where does that lead to, Jenny?” he in- 
quired. 

“Nowhere, sir. There’s a picture behind 
that door,” she replied. 

“ Who’s picture ?” he asked. 

“The picture of a beautiful young lady.” She 
paused, and then added, in a low voice: “The 
viscount always looks at it when he comes to 
The Hall, and no one is allowed into the gallery 
while heis so engaged. By accident I came in 
one evening when he was looking at it, and I 
fancy he was crying.” 

“How strange! Did you notice the picture ?” 

“Yes, it is a beautiful young lady, rather 
like—rather like—you, sir,” she said, as her 
eyes fell on the handsome face of the young 
artist. 

“ You’re an incorrigible young rogue, Jenny,” 
he said, laughing heartily, and before Jenny 
was aware of his purpose he stooped forward and 
en a tender kiss upon her cherubic 
ips. 

Jenny looked angry fora moment, but it was 
obvious that her feelings were not deeply 
injured by the impulsive gallantry of the young 
artist. 

“Can I have a peep at this mysterious pic- 
ture?” he said, while a pleasant smile lit up his 
handsome face. 

“No, you can’t,” replied Jenny, pouting. 

“ Why not, sweet Jenny ?” he continued, with 
irrepressible gaiety. 

“ Because the door is locked, and the viscount 
and mother are the only two who have keys for 
it,” she answered. 

“You must get me your mother’s key, 
Jenny.” 

“Hush !” she said, in a frightened voice, and 
moved quickly out of the gallery. 

In another moment the housekeeper herself 
appeared, and waited until Bernard had leit the 
apartment; and somehow or other he felt tnat 
tne old woman looked at him curiously, and 
scrutinised his features with close and penetrat- 
ing watchfulness. 





CHAPTER IV. 
LovE! 


Some days after her interview with the young 
artist, whose handsome presence and fascinating 
manners had made a deeply favourable impres- 
Sion upon her, Lady Margaret found herself 
unpleasantly oceupied in resisting the imperious 
orders of her father to accept Arthur Kingsbury’s 
proposal without further delay. 

It was the first time that the earl was defied 
by his daughter, and his anger on finding that 
she would not comply with his wishes was un- 
governably violent and unseemly. 

She was shocked to find that he was capable 
of such a display of passion, and she told him so 





too—quietly, but firmly. Then she left the study 
in which this stormy interview had taken place, 
and feeling in need of the reviving influence of 
the fresh air, she determined to go out for a 
short walk. 

Wrapping herself up in a costly sable cloak 
she left the house with her maid, whom she was 
anxious to have near her. 

She determined to go to The Hall to learn the 
latest intelligence of Viscount Remington’s 
condition. 

Mrs. Verdon, for whom she entertained a 
kindly regard, would doubtless be able to give 
her this information, and also some particulars 
of Arthur Kingsbury’s probable conduct in case 
his uncle’s illness terminated fatally. 

Her father had laid great stress on the fact 
that Arthur would shortly inherit the Reming- 
ton title and estates,and that delay in accepting 
his proposal might jeopardise 4 match which, in 
his opinion, was more than ever desirable and 
advantageous. 

After walking for about twenty minutes she 
arrived at Tne Hall and was soon closeted with 
Mrs. Verdon, who looked unusually grave and 
careworn. 

“ What’s the latest news ?” she inquired, as 
she settled herself in an easy chair in the house- 
keeper’s snug and dainty chamber. 

«Ah! Lady Margaret, I’m sadly afraid that 
the poor lord, my master, is fastapproaching the 
end of life’s journey,” replied the old woman, 
with visible emotion. 

* Yes, after the last account I gave up ali 
hope. At any rate, I don’t think that the 
viscount has been a happy man for many years, 
and death may be welcome to him,” said Lady 
Margaret, after a short pause. 

“You're right, my lady ; the viscount has been 
a most unhappy man for many years.” 

** What was the origin of his unhappiness ?” 

“T really couldn’t tell you, my lady, though 
went and she paused and shook her head 

vely. 

«It’s not out of wanton curiosity that I make 
the inquiry. Seeing that I may any day become 
irrevocably pledged to the future Lord Reming- 
ton it is but natural that I should wish to know 
as much as possible about the inner life of the 
family,” said Lady Margaret, with a gracious 
smile. 

The aged housekeeper rose from her chair, 
opened the door, and looked outside to satisfy 
herself that no one was listening, then returned 
again to her seat with a look of great concern 
‘upon her deeply-lined face. 

“Lord Remington’s unhappiness,” said old 
Mrs. Verdon, after a short pause, “ was always 
more or less a mystery to me, but I have tried 
to fathom it, and this is the result of my in- 
quiries.” 

She then stopned, frowned, and continued, in 
a low voice: 

* Some five and twenty years ago his lordship, 
who was always fond of travelling, went abroad, 
and after a year’s absence he wrote, telling me 
to make certain arrangements in the house for 
the reception of a friend wnom he was about to 
bring to England with him. From tne nature 
of the arrangements ordered I guessed that the 
friend must be a female, and knowing his lord- 
ship to be a man of peculiar ideas I thought 
that he had married and wished to keep his 
marriage secret. Months passed away and I 
heard nothing more from him, and for two years 
he never communicated with anybody—not even 
Mr. Arthur. Then he suddenly returned home, 
looking—oh ! so worn and weary and oppressed 
with sorrow! He brought with him the picture 
—which I have seen only once—of a beautiful 
girl, which is now up in the gallery. He hadit 
placed in the wall with a strong door before it 
of which he has one key and I the other. During 
his short stays here he invariably spent many 
hours looking at that picture, and I believe that 
it represents the lady to whom he was married, 
or about to be married, when he wrote to me as 
I told you.” 

Mrs. Verdon paused. 

«Would you let me look at the picture of this 
lady ?’’ asked Lady Margaret, who was evidently 





very much impressed by this story. 


** No, my lady; I dare not. His lordship per- 
mitted me as his oldest and most trusted servant 
to look at it once, and then he made me solemnly 
promise never to unlock the door unless a fire 
should take place and endanger the safety of 
the picture. I’m sure, my lady, that you would 
not desire me to break that promise.” 

“ Certainly not, Mrs. Verdon. A promise of 
that kind is sacred ;” then, after a short pause, 
she added: “ Do you think the lady was his 
wife ?” 

“T don’t know, my lady, and I fear that we 
shall never know,” solemniy rejoined the faith- 
ful old dame. 

** How do you like the prospect of seeing Mr. 
Kingsbury master of The Hall ?” 

“ Mr. Kingsbury is no favourite of mine, Lady 
Margaret,” responded the housekeeper. 

‘‘He is not popular, that’s very certain; and 
when a man is so generally disliked by his 
neighbours I think we may justly regard him 
with suspicion and distrust.” Having said this 
Lady Margaret rose. ‘Is the picture-gallery 
— ?” she added, as she went towards the 

oor. 

“Yes, my lady. I’llring for Jenny to show 
you up,” said Mrs. Verdon, as she opened the 
door for her distinguished visitor. 

But Lady Margaret declined Jenny’s assist- 
ance, and went towards the gallery herself. 

For the first time she experienced a strange 
feeling of pleasurable anticipation, which was 
unquestionably excited by tne prospect of again 
meeting the young artist; and however she 
might try to evade the self-convicting conscious- 
ness that her visit to The Hall to-night was 
mainly inspired by a desire to meet Bernard 
Donaro again she could not escape it. 

The memory of her previous interview with 
him was present in her mind, and was constantly 
urging her to seek another interview. 

She entered the gallery and saw that the 
young artist was busily engagedin his renovating 
operations. 


He ceased immediately on her approach and . 


waited her coming with a joyous smile upon his 
strikingly handsome face. 

** Don’t let me disturb you, Mr.—Mr.——’ 

** Donaro,” he interpolated, with a bow. 

* Donaro,” she continued. “ By the way, nave 
you ever exhibited at the Academy ?” she asked, 
after a short pause. 

«No, madam ; as a matter of fact I have never 
submitted anything for consideration.” he re- 
plied, with a slight frown that Lady Margaret 
was quick to interpret as evidence of his dis- 
approval of the inquiry. 

“Oh! I suppose many artists do not care to 
court public favour,” she observed, in a tone of 
sympathy. 

« Public favour is another name for fame, and 
few artists are above courting that,” he said, 
still evincing a distaste for the topic. 

Lady Margaret moved away, feeling that this 
young artist was unduly sensitive, and that he 
had taken offence when she certainly had no 
intention of giving it. 

« Lady Margaret!’ said a musical voice, be- 
fore she moved many paces away, and at the 
same time the artist appeared at her side, looking 
very contrite and apologetic, “pray forgive me !”’ 
he continued, in a soft tone. ‘ You are the last 
person in the worid that I should care to 
offend,” he added, in a voice that trembled with 
emotion. ° 

* You must not imagine that I am offended 
with you,” she replied, as her eyes dwelt with 
searching tenderness upon his handsome face. 

“Tam hasty, I know, even with those that I 
love and respect most,” he remarked, in a sad 
tone. 

“ We are ail subject to weaknesses, and ought 
to make allowance for each other,” she observed, 
and slowly walked down the long galiery. 

“Have I permission to accompany you?” he 
inquired, and an anxious expression overspread 
his features. 

“Certainly, Mr. Donaro,” she replied; and 
the two walked slowly down the dimly-lit apart- 
ment. 

«I expect to leave here in tne course of a few 
days,” he observed, after a short silence. 
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“I presume that you’re heartily tired of the | 
country and anxiously long to return to the 
bustle and noise of London life,” she said, and 
her lips quivered significantly as she spoke. 

“At one time—not £0 long since either—I | 
thought'that I could not be happy'in the country, | 
now I shall be wretched when leaving it,” and | 
he turned away his head to hide the agitation 
which was visible on his countenance. 

She was stent, and in silence they left the 
gallery, walked down the broad staircase, passed 
through the hall, and left the house. 

Onward they walied. in the sombre shadows 
of the trees, both anxious and yet both fearing 
to break the mystic and delicious silence which 
had suddenly grown up between them. 

Their hearts.were beating in unison; their 
minds were dwelling on sweet and correspond- 
ing possibilities, and for the moment the 
currents of their lives were mingled, as it were, 
and flowed together in perfect harmony. 

Overhead tne deep biue of the wintry sky was 
radiant with the sparkling effulgence of glenm- 
ing stars and the: silvery sheen.of the moon as 
she sailed with serene majesty through the 
elittering clouds. The air was crisp and clear ; 
the ground was hard and white with frost; and 

the leafiess trees looked gaunt and bare against 
the brightness of the wintry sky. 

‘*T shall never forget this night;” he said, at 
length, unacle to. restrain the accumniated 
enercy of emotion that now possessed him. 

“ Yes, you will, to-morrow,” she replied, with 
a faint smile. 

“You wrong me, Lady Margaret Errington. 
This night-will henceforth be.sacredto me. It 
may indeed be but an occasion of dreams, and of 
wild, impossible fancies, butt will be none the 
less dear for that, for you are the imspirer of all 
my thoughts—your beauty and your sweetvand 
noble nature!” 

His voice was charged with emotion, and his 
fine face betrayed tne greatest agitation and 
anxie ty. 

“ You must not &; peak to me in that way,” 
said, in a voice that was searcely audible. © 

** No, I have no right to do so,.and know that 
it is the hopeless infatuation of one utterly un- 
worthy of you, but who can resist the magic of 
love? Iam powerless to:do so; ail the energy 
of my heart and soul combines against the dic- 
tates of discretion, and urges me irresistibly to 
tell you that I love you, Lady Margaret, and that 
as long as life lasts I shali continue to love 
you.’ 

* Oh! pray don’t, pray don’t!’ cried out Lady 
Margaret, feeling that her power of resistance 
must soon fail ner. 

‘* Were it possible to throw ail considerations 
of rank to the wind, would you—oh! tell me, 
sweet lady—would. you think tenderly of me?” 
he pleaded. 

They were standing together in the shelter of 
a huge tree, and Lady Margaret was avoiding 
his beseeching glances by the simple expedient 
of not looking at him. With downcast eyes 
and hands folded together, she stood there 
and listened with beating heart to his passionate 
words. 

“Tam poor. I am merely a striving artist, 
and my lot at present is not one that I dare ask 
you to share; but I implore you to tell me, if 
circumstanees should smile upon me, will you 
let me speak to you again lateron? If you 
knew how I long fora few words of hope—indeed 
Lady Margaret you would not be silent!” 

*“We know but little of each other,” she 
murmured, in an agitated tone. 

“T could not love you more than I do at 
present. Themoment I saw you I was your 
slave.” 

“Tf I were to form an attachment without 
the approval of my father, he woulddisown me,” 
she continued. 

“ Then, indeed, would I have an opportunity 
of proving the depth and sincerity of my love 
for you. Oh, Lady Margaret! I .would joy- 
fully work night and day to make you 
happy.” 

“I could dispense with many other things I 
have been accustomed to if I were always the 


+ 





edject of a good man’s unfaltering love,” she! berant manhood that would have delighted ti th 


replied. 

“ At any rate I would never falter in my love. 
Even if you dismiss me from your presence with 
no word of kindness or regret, I will still love 
you, and my life will be consecrated ‘to the 
hope of a future meeting here—or there !” and 
he pointed to the littering stars overhead. 

“‘ Why should I hesitate ?’’ she whispered, in a 
low voice that trembled with emotion. 

He touched her arm gently and drew closerto 
her side. She looked up, and for a moment their 
eyes met in glances of melting tenderness. 

“Margaret, my sweet, my noble darling!” 
he said, in thriliing tones, as his arm gently 
crept round her shapely waist. 

“You will love me always as you love me to- 
night,” she murmured, as her face approached 
his. 

* Yes, darling,’ and his lips touched her lips, 
tremblingly, and a. lingering kiss sealed tne 
loving compact between them. 

They were too deeply stirred by this crisis of 
tenderness to speak now,and sothey parted 
shortly afterwards. 

When Lady Margaret Errington retired to 
her room that niclit sne threw herself upon her 
knees, and with tears of joy thanked Heaven for 
the greatest blessing which Heaven can bestow, 
a faithful and leving companion with whom to 
share the joys and sorrows of life. 


CHAPTER V. 
IN THE WOOD. 


Meanwuitk Lady Catherine, the earl’s 
second daughter, was so persistently pestered 
by her father and by her admirer, General 
Melverton, on the subject of her engagement 
with the distinguished individual last men- 
tioned that she was on the brink of capitulating 
to them and of finally agreeing to the celebra- 
tion of the marriage without further delay. 

No change had taien place in her feelings 
since the general last urged his suit in. person, 
and she was still utterly indifferent to him from 
a matrimonial point of view. But the fact that 
she had, in the impulse of an unguarded 
moment, promised to become the general’s wife, 
and that believing in her promise he had made 
arrangements involving much expense and 
trouble, induced certain qualms of conscience 
in postponing the marriage. 

The “probability is that if she had not met 
Frank Brabazon she would have hesitated no 
longer to fulfil her promise to the general; but 
the short interview that she had had with this 
handsome young fellow unsettled her mind and 
created feelings in her breast which, once stirred, 
are not easily again subdued. 

Such was the condition of affairs when she 
went out fora stroll on this bright day in the 
beginning of December. 

Just before leaving the house a letter reached 
her from the general containing the most un- 
welcome news of his immediate return to The 
Towers to complete the arrangements for their 
immediate marriage. He was evidently under 
tie impression that during his absence the earl 
had persuaded hér to agree to the celebration of 
their nuptials without further delay, 

This letter brought vividly before ner mind 
the dismal prospect which was in store for her 
unless some happy event intervened and rescued 
her from a fate which might lead to deplorable 
consequences in later years. 

There was something appallingly repugnant 
to her mind in this contémplated alliance with 
a man who was only a few years younger than 
her father. 

Meditating sadly upon this unfortunate as- 
pect of affairs, she left the park and strolled 
down the lonely country road. Sne had not 
proceeded far when a huge dog leaped out of a 
neighbouring copse, and a cheery voice called 
out, lustily : 

«‘ Down, Nero-—down!” 

In another moment Frank Brabazon, ¢lowing 
with health and presenting-a picture of exu- 





eye of a sculptor, appeared before her ani} 
bowed with deferential politeness. 

“I hope my dog hasn’t frightened you, Lacy 
Catherine?” he said, in a tone of formai 
courtesy. 

**Oh, no ; I used to be om very good terms 
witn Nero at one time,” she replied, sadly. 

The dog approached heras if understanding 
this friendly notice, and pushed his nose against 
her caressing hand. 

«*Itseems to me that Nero teaches us a good 
lesson,” he said, with evident feeling. 

** Yes,” she murmured, ‘in a losvrvoice. 

“As far as I can wakeront Arthur Kingsbury 
has been chiefly instrumental in creating differ- 
ences between the earl and my fatner,’’ he re- 
marked, after a short pause, 

‘«Indeed!” she eéxclaimed,:in atone ‘of 
surprise. 

*Yes,” he continued, “and from what I 
know of his character’ I believe that he had 
some selfish object in view in provoking ill-will 
between the Erringtons and the Brabazons. 
Can you guess hisobject ?” 

And he looked anxiously atvher. 

“I haven’t the least idea,” she answered. 
‘I believe that: Kingsbury, knowing that 
my father was very anxious to become ‘closely 
connected with the Erringtons, and fearing thit 
that purpose might interfere with his. interests 
—his matrimonial interests I piight say—never 
ceased his machinations until he effected the 

opject I have just mentioned.” 

** Were you fond of my sister, aady Margaret, 
at any time, then?’’ she inquired, abruotly. 

I entertained a BROTHERLY regard for Lady 
Margaret,” he replied, ina voice tnat indicated 
suppressed agitation. 

Sne made no reply, but turning her face from 
him walked away a short distance in silence. 

He kept by her side and anxiously sought to 
read the expression upon her countenance. 

“Tady Catherine, I bave something to say 
to you which is of the highest importance to 
me, and ever since my return I ‘have been 
seeking an opportunity of saying it, but without 
success.” He paused and seemed to be labour- 
ing under great embarrassment. ‘This road is 
public, and we may be seen by your people, and 
then I should probably never again have a 
chance of addressing you. Would you ming 
coming to the shelter of the trees with me? It 
is the last favour that in all probability I will 
ever beg of you, and for the sake of the happy 
past I hope you will grant it.’ 

She stopped and looked at him for a moment 
with brigntening eyes, and then slowly moved 
towards the wood, from which he had just 
emerged. 

In a iew minutes they were walking side by 
side down a narrow pathway in the deep tran- 
quillity of the frost-rimed trees. 

“ Before leaving this dear spot forever, Lady 
Catherine, I wished to say a few words to you,” 
he said, at length, breaking the silence in a 
voice of deep emotion. 

«“Why should you resolve to leave home for 
ever ?” she asked, in a faint whisper. 

“Why? Can you ask that question?” 

She was silent; but her lips quivered nerv- 
ously. 

« ‘Are you not engaged to be married, Lady 
Catherine? And is net that fact an explana- 
tion of my resolve ?” 

“Thave no right to think so,” 
sadly. 

*« Sorely you could not have been ignorant of 
my attachment when you accepted General 
Melverton’s proposal ?”’ 

“Thad no reason to suppose that you enter- 
tained any feeling of that kind for me,” she 
said, as the tears gushed from her eyes. 

“JT thought that you knew my intentions, 
and that on my return I shonld find you wilil- 
ing to listen to my confession. Oh! Lady 
Catherine, if you only knew the agony which 
I have endured since my return “home, you 
would feel some pity for me at any rate.” 

“The pain is not all on one side. I too“have 
had, and still have; myshare of it,” she said, 
as she sobbed aloud. 


she replied, 
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! item ent, ashe walked ina violent manner about 


“Ts this metal with Siieeead Wi Seoahan inpe- | 
yocable?” he asked, with nassionate energy. 
«Do you really love him and desire to be his 
wife?” he added, in the same tone, | 
“Qn! Iam the most wretched girl .in the| 

world !”, cried out Lady Catherine, w ildly. 

“My darling, only tell me that you can trust | 
me!” he whispered, as he tenderly placed his 
band upon her arm. “ Frank Brabazon is de- 
yoted to you—heart and soul,” he added, draw- 
ing nearer to her. 

* could never be happy with nim, Frank,” 

he said, still greatly agitated. 

« Would you be bappy with me, dearest ?” he 
murmured, as he gradually wound his arm 
around her delicate waist. 

“Yes, Frank, for I love rou,” she answered, 
powe less to resist the affectionate impulse 
which urged. her to make this confession. 

“ My noble sweetheart !” he whis pered, ten- 
derly, as he drew her to his ireaat. and with 
cne accord their trembling lips met in a sweet 
and thrilling kiss of deeply cordia) love. 
at hen the: agitation of the lovers had subsided 
hey conversed about their prospects and | 
decided upon the steps which it would he | 
necessary for. them to take in order to realise 
their tender wishes. 

Frank said that he wonld endeavour to mak 
it clear ‘to his father that Arthur Kingsbury 
was at the bottom of the differefices which 
existed between the earl. and himself, and 
thus gradually pave the way for a reconcilia- 
tion between the baronet and Lord Caversham. 
Tne reconciliation once effected there would be 
no barrier to the fulfilment of their contract. 

ady Catherine agreed to inform General 
Melverton of her resolve to cancel an engage- 
ment into which she ought never to have en- 
tered, and to thus finally put an end to the 
gener, al’s disagreeable attentions. 

Having arranged these matters the lovers 
parted, promising to meet on the “following 
evening in the same spot if circumstances per- 
mitted. 

On arriving at The Towers Lady Cathe- 
rine found that the general had arrived in her 
absence, Much to her dismay she discovered 
that he had completed the arrangements for 
their movements after the nuptial ceremony 
and that in fact he treated the matter as beyond 
doubt now. 

The gallant general did not come empty- 
handed 
man!) wife. On the drawing-room table, after 
jimner, Lady Catherine found a most costly 





London with him. 

“These are the poor offerings of a devoted 
heart,” He said, with a smile and a bow, as he 
gracefully pointed to the brilliant array of 
marriage gifts. 

Lady Catherine was very: pale, and it was 
evident that she keenly felt the difficulties of 
her position. 

‘Tne earl and her sister were in an adjoining 
room and would be sure to follow them to this 
apartment in the course of a few minutes. 

She resolved to speak at once and get the 
painful task over as soon as possible. 

“General Melverton,” she said, in a deeply 
repentant tone, “I have to ask yourforgiveness 
for having deceived you.” She paused for a 
moment, and then continued, witn difficulty: 
“Several times I wished to speak cantiidly to 
you, but my courage failed me.” 

“What's this? What’s the meaning of all 
this, Lady Catherine ®” said the general, as he 
confronted ner with a face indicating suppressed 
rage. 

““It' means, General. Melverton, that I can 
never be your wife,” she replied, gravely. 

“Never be my wife, Lady Catherine Erring- 
jen ? Do you know that you accepted my pro- 

osal?”? he exclaimed, angrily. 

“For your sake as well as for my own I with- 
draw from an engagement which could only lead 
to unhappiness if fulfilled,” she replied, ina tone 
of dien fied remonstrance. 

“T insist’‘upon its fulfilment, and I ¢all upon 


d to his prospective (as he thought, poor | 





you as an honourable woman to redeem your 
Promise,” he continued, in a tone of great ex- 


| the room. 

The earl and Lady Margaret entered. 

“Lord Caversham, your daughter, Lady 
Catherine Errington, has just informed me that 


she will not fulfil the engagement into which 
she solemnly entered with me!” cried out the 
irate general. 

‘Ts this true, Catherine ?” 
tone of cutting reproof. 

It is, papa. “I have refused—and do now 
refuse to be the wife of General Melverton,” she 
replied, with spirit. 

“You will bring disgrace om the name of 
Errington,” remarked the earl. “‘ For Heaven’s 
sake, Catherine, be guided py me,” he added, 
feelingly. 

Ere she could reply the irate general cried 
out: 

« No—no—no—Caversham. Ifthe girl refuses 
to fulfil her promise Pll consider the matter at 
anend. I’m not going to be trifled with in this 

manner. Henceforth, Lady Catherime Errington, 
we are strangers !’” 

So saying, he bowed with mock respect to- 


said the earl, in a 


| wards her and leftithe room in a fit of furious 


rage. 
Lady Catherine’s feelings now gave way, 4 nd 


| throwing herself imto her sister’s arihsishe sobbed 


aloud. 


The two ladies retined together shortly after 


wards for the night. 

On the following morning two startling events 
were announced. 

The first was that General Melverton had left 
Crawley Towers without even exchanging a 
formal salutation with the earl or his daughters 
—which was strong proof the gallant soldier’s 
unabated hostility. 

The next event was the death of Lord Rem- 
ington—which took place in Florence on the 
previous day. 





CHAPTER VI. 
CONCLUSION. 


Not many days after the announcement of 
Lord Remington’s death, in Italy, there was a 
solemn 


the chief apartments of The Hall. 

Mr. Eastly, the family lawyer, had arrived 
that morning in order to read the late lord’s 
will and to transfer the property in due form to 
the fortunate heir. 


Arthur Kingsbury was of course regarded as 


gathering of .the deceased viscount’ 8 | 
| relatives and immediate dependents in one of | 





the inheritor of the title and estates; and} 


though he tried to appear grieved for the death 
of his uncle, he could not conceal an expression 
of pride and gratification as the time rapidly 


approached for the realisation of his long- | 


cherished wishes. 


The lawyer, a small, shrewd-looking man, sat | 


at the head of a long table, down each side of 
which were arranged a number of expectant 
relatives—chief amongst whom sat Arthur 
Kingsbury. In the back-ground stood a group 
of the late viscount’s principal domestics, and at 
alittle distance from tnesestood Bernard Donaro 
—the young artist. 

Mr. Eastly at length commenced to read what 
was supposed to be the last will and testament 
of the deceased nobleman. In this document 
popular expectation was fulfilied, and Arthur 
Kingsbury was appointed sole heir to the vast 
estates of the Remington family. Thenanum- 
ber of small legacies were read out, and tiie read- 
ing of the will was concluded. 

Hearty congratulations were showered upon 
the new viscount, who evidently experienced no 
little difficulty in suppressing all signs of emotion 
during theseagreeavle moments. 

«Just before leaving London,” said Mr. 
Eastly, in his cold, unsympathetic voice, ‘I re- 
ceived a package'which the late Lord Remington 
forwarded to me when on bis death bed, with 
instructions that it was to be opened and the 
contents read.on this occasion.” 


' 
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amidst the hushed stillness of the curious an 
anxious listeners proceeded to abstract several 
papers from it. 

Having examined these carefully for‘a moment 
or two he took, up one and with a look of grave 
concern observed: 

*T find that since last leaving England the 
deceased viscount executed a will which I now 
hold in my hand.” 

Then he paused for a moment or two before 
resuming: 

“It runs thus: 





«¢Tn1s.is my last will and testament, and 
hereby revoke all former wills. I give unto my 
son—known as Bernard Donaro—ail that I m: ly 
die possessed of. I recommend to his protection 
my dear nephew, Arthur Kingsbury, and those 
of my servants who have been in my service n now 
less than five years. REMINGTON.’ 


“It is duly signed and witnessed and authen- 
ticated in legal “form,” added the lawyer, with 
significant emphasis. 

“It is a forgery on the face of it—a villainous 
lie to deprive me of my rights!” shrieked out 
Arthur Kingsbury, as he rose from his chair 
glared at the young artist, who had now ap- 
proached the table, with eyes bursting from 
their sockets. 

“I knew that this gentleman was Lord 
Bemington’s son, but I had reason to doubt nis 
legitimacy. With his father’s will I now find 
the certificate of marriage of his father and 
mother, and also the certificate of his own birth. 
These are all duly attested by the British consul 
at Florence, and are undowbtedly authentic 
documents ;” so saying he handed the papers to 


| the young artist, with a most deferential bow. 


“Lord Remington, there is a jetter there from 
your late father explaining ali,” he added, ob- 
sequiously. * 

The greatest excitement and confusion reigned 
for some time in Tne Hail, and Arthur Kings- 
bury especially distinguished himself by his 
violent behaviour. 

At length the house was cleared of the dis- 
appointed legacy-hunters and others who had 
assembled in the hope of hearing of something 
to their advantage. 

. Tren Bernard—Lord Remington—retired to 
the picture-gailery and opened his father’s letter. 
t ran as follows: 


*“ My Drar Son,—I have barely strength left 
me to write these few lines to you, which will 
explain the secret of my strange conduct io- 
wards you. After my marriage I grew jealous 
of your dear mother, and I fear caused her much 
unnappiness in consequence. My jealousy be- 
came more persistent aiter your virth and bred 
all kinds of suspicions in my mind. ‘This led to 
my doubting the honesty of my wife, and to the 
disowning of my chiid. We parted, and sie 
went with.you to England, where she died after 
fretting for afew years. I havesince found out 
that my suspicions were utterly groundless, and 
that my wite was as pure and guiltless of wrong 
as the angels of Heaven. Cherish her memory, 
my child, and try to think kindly sometimes of 

“ Your unhappy Faruer.” 


The young viscount—for such was his title 
now—got Mrs. Verdon to open the door which 
protected the mysterious picture in the gallery, 
and had no difficulty in identifying tbe features 
of his mother in this painting. 

**And she was too proud to claim his title! 
Ah! dearest mother, I nope that you and my 
father are now reconciled !’’ he said, as be gazed 
affectionately on the picture, and then his lips 
moved as if in prayer. 

* eS * a * 


Six months have elapsed since the young 
artist, Bernard Donaro, was elevated to the 
dignity of a peerage, and admirably has he ful- 
filled the duties and responsibilities of his nigh 
station. 

On a bright July day we find him strolling in 
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(THE FIRST TIM 


the grounds of Crawley Towers with Lady Mar- 
garet Errington on his arm. | 

“What a beautiful life is before us, my love !” 
she said, in a voice of infinite tenderness, as she | 
gazed yearningly into his answering eyes. 

‘* Yes, sweetheart mine, the future is rich with 
promises of joy and delight!’ and then he| 
stooped towards her and their lips met in a 
trembling kiss of love. 

In another moment Lady Catherine Errington | 
with Frank Brabazon came from behind a mass | 
of foliage, looking very radiant and happy. 

“* We have decided to remain in England for | 
our honeymoon, Margaret,” said Lady Catherine 
to her sister. 

“ And so have we, Catherine. You'll have to | 
take great care of her, Frank, for she’s very | 
wild,” observed Lady Margaret, playfully. 

“‘ And you'll have to watch Margaret, Berny, 
for she’s a giddy girl,” retorted Lady Catherine, 
with a smile. 

On the terrace before the house awaiting the 
young couples stood Lord Caversham and Sir 
Hugh Brabazon, both very good friends now 
since Arthur Kingsbury’s perfidy became known. 
That individual, by the way, had left the country 
shortly after experiencing the disappointment 


E I SAW ETHEL. ] 


TWO CHAPTERS FROM MY DIARY. 
A SHORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 





<> 
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CHAPTER I. 


As salesman in a large retail establishment in 
a great city my life is rather monotonous, 
and being alone in town I find it hard to draw 
the line between growing duil and becoming a 
fast young man. [ find myself associated with 
a set of fellows who assemble regularly after 
supper at the rooms of Hunter, our shop- 
walker. 

With wine and cards time flies rapidly enough 
| there, and, so far, not unprofitably to me, for 
I have won more than I have lost, but my early 
training was so directly in opposition to this sort 
of thing that I feel uneasy at finding what were 
at first accidental visits deepening into a habit, 
and that it is becoming necessary for me to wind 
up the day with some high pressure of excite- 
ment. 








already mentioned. 

And in a few weeks’ time Lady Margaret was 
married to Lord Remington and Lady Catherine 
to Frank Brabazon, and the sweet companion- 
ship of matrimony thus auspiciously begun was 
absolutely blessed to the end. 


With a vague notion of putting myself 
beyond the reach of temptation, I have within 
| the past few weeks cultivated the friendship of 

a young man who has been boarding in thesame 
house with me all the spring. His frank, cordial 
| manners and a certain air about him that as- 








sured me he had seen a great deal of life, ang 
that from an advantageous standpoint, induced 
me to make advances to him early in our ac. 
quaintance with a view of introducing him to 
our set, for he appeared to have no associates, 
But I soon learned that he passed his evenings 
in his room from choice, and that it was useless 
to try to induce him to join our orgies. 

I found him so steadfast in his ideas, ang 
withal so attractive in himself, that I gave up 
asking him to go with me and fell into his way 
of spending the evening at home, of course 
always in his company. I have come to regard 
him as my anchor. 

If I feel particularly restless and “ blue,” in. 
stead of Rasaying off to Hunter’s to join the boys, 
as I used to do, I go up to him to get settled. 
His brilliant talk on an endless variety of sub. 
jects opens up new fields of pleasure to me, and 
if I am to be reclaimed from an idle, extrava- 
gant career, the thanks of my good parents will 
be due to my friend, Albert Waite. 

He is very economical. have sometimes 
suspected him of mean parsimony, but that was 
before I knew his history. Last nightI learned 
it. 

Leaving the supper-table together, we sepa- 
rated at the foot of the staircase, he to climb to 
the fourth floor and I to go to the old place for 
alittle game; but my tastes had grown capri- 
cious of late, and by the time the car 
reached the door I had resolved not to enter the 
house. That instant a return car was passing. I 
hailed it and was quickly again at my lodgings. 
I toiled up to Waite’s room, where my appear- 
ance was a complete surprise to him. 

The table in the centre of the room was strewn 
with envelopes, while Albert was bending over 
them, directing one after another with the most 
wonderful rapidity. 

‘Hallo!’ I said. “ What’sall this? Are you 
going to give a blow-out and invite the whole 
town ?” 

He made an involuntary movement toward 
hiding up his work, while a flush mounted to his 
temples, but the next instant withdrew his hand 
from the table to grasp my own, and all the 
native ingenuousness of his expressive face re- 
turned as he answered : 

** Sit down here and I will tell you. These are 
blank envelopes which Iam addressing to busi- 
ness parties from this written list. Iam paid 
sixpence a hundred, and by sitting up until mid- 
nigat I can earn half-a-crown.” 

“ Confound it all!’ I replied. ‘ What makes 
you work so hard for nothing ?” 

He smiled. ; 

“If you knew the hard work I had done with- 
in the past two years for less than this, you 
would not ask that question.” 

“* Well,” I rejoined, “I have had my specula- 
tions about your past, but they were always 
based on the idea that you had seen better days, 
not worse than these.” 

«You are both right and wrong,” he said, “I 
have experienced want that makes this little 
room at the top of the house a palace in compari- 
son; yet there was also a time in my life when 
my servants were better lodged.” 

I pressed him for an explanation, and he at 
last related his history, as nearly as I can re- 
member, in these words: : 

«My father, who was a hardware merchant in 
Sheffield, died when I was in wy twenty- 
eighth year, and left me sole proprietor of his 
enormous business, as well as guardian of wy 
sister Ethel, who was sixteen years of age. _ 

“ My mother having died some years earlier, 
our establishment was managed by a house- 
keeper, and Ethel’s only companion was her 
governess, Marion Stanley, who was a young 
lady of rare attainments, being a fine linguist, 
gifted in conversation, yet modest and winning 
in deportment as if sne depended on that alone 
to attract to her friends andadmirers. She was 
also possessed of a surpassingly sweet voice, with 
which my tenor accorded well, and our evenings 
were usually enlivened by music in concert. 

“Thus was I drawn into daily contact with one 
whose charms of mind and manner were irre- 
sistible, in snort I became deeply in love with 
her, and I could picture no fairer future than to 
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pave her preside as mistress in my elegant home, 
#ill guiding Ethel, but only asa beloved elder 
gster might into the heights and depths of 
romanly thought and feeling. 

«J breathed my hopes and won a confession 
of love in return, but not without a struggle, for 
our relative positions to each other and the 
absence of @ chaperon other than the old house- 
beeper rendered her—through the exquisite 
delicacy belonging to women of her type—so 
inaccessible that a great deal of diplomacy and 
intriguing on my part was necessary before I 
could entrap her into even listening to my 
suit. 

“Finally it was settled that we should marry at 
theend of three months, and I do believe we 
were the happiest lovers on earth with but one 
grawback to our bliss, which was that Marion 
insisted it would no longer be proper for her to 
remain under my roof, and she at once went to 
her eunt, who lived within a few miles of the 
city. Not that we were greatly separated after 
all, for my dog-cart or Ethel’s phaeton was al- 
most always either thee or on the road between 
the two houses. 

“Six happy weeks flew by when my attention 
was suddenly turned from the affairs of the 
heart to some very annoying business matters. 
My general manager, Granger, had been trained 
to the position by my father, and feeling en- 
tirely safe in his bands I had not given the 
business much personal attention of late, there- 
fore was greatly shocked and surprised when he 
expressed a fear that the firm was in danger 
from an unlooked-for panic in the iron market. 
Ishut myself up in the office, where I patiently 
laboured to master all the details of the mam- 
noth transactions of our house. 

“There I first tasted of despair, for I saw only 
too plainly that through the liberal and rather 
loose policy pursued by my father our affairs 
were in such shape that it would be impossible 
toavoid a crash unless there was a quick and 
favourable change in the iron market. Asa 
matter of course the desired change did not take 
place in time to save us. 

“T worked day and night to avoid the catas- 
trophe, but it swept over me as irresistibly as 
an avalanche. ‘The liabilities of the firm so 
greatly exceeded the available assets that even 
the sale of our home left a balance unpaid. So 
at the time fixed on for my marriage I found 
myself stripped of ..) worldly possessions, with 
no home to ask a wife to and with no means of 
providing for one. 

“T might have retained a fair start out of the 
wreck, but preferred to cancel all just obliga- 
tions as far as was in my power and rely upon 
my own youth, strength and natural endowments 
for the future, especially as there was a little 
property belonging to my mother which I re- 
signed entirely to Ethel. It was barely sufficient 
forher support. Everything else I yielded to 
creditors, with the exception of a very small sum 
of money. 

“ Marriage in that condition would have been 
cruelty to the object of my love. Marion and I 
passed what was to have been our wedding-day 
in sad discussion of the changes in our prospects. 
She nobly refused the release from her engage- 
ment I proffered her, and displayed further 
beauties in the character I already thought per- 
fect, for under the influence of her warm 
sympathy for my misfortunes a slight frostiness 
of reserve natural to her manner melted com- 
pletely away, leaving her aJl tenderness and 
affection when dwelling on my losses and the 
suffering it occasioned me. 

“But in reference to the future the high 
courage I knew her to possess asserted itself. 
Sue felt no fear, she said, of the ultimate result 
of my endeavour to regain my position in the 
world. She was well aware there would be 
difficulties to surmount, but her belief in my 
abilities, energy and honour left no room for 
doubt in her mind that I would succeed in my 
effort. She even consented at last, though with 
Teluctance, to a plan I had formed of bettering 
‘uy fortune in this great land of promise, the 
United States. 

4 “<The road to success in England,’ I argued, 
18 so slow that we might wear away our livesin 


waiting, while I may easily attain to our wildest 
hopes in America in a few short months or a 
year at least. Think of the difference.’ 

«So it was arranged that she and Ethel should 
remain together with her aunt, while I went 
before to prepare a home here for them. 

“The sadness of our parting was tempered 
for me by the thrills of hope tnat elated my soul. 
I could not but enjoy the prospect of new scenes, 
and I had all the boldness of inexperience in 
facing what was ahead of me. Alas! I soon 
found that the ‘land of promise’ wasas heedless 
of the unsuccessful as old England, 

“On landing in New York city, one cold but 
bright December morning, I looked at the five 
pounds that remained in my pockets and thought 
it would not be many days in this land of princely 
salaries and numerous places before they would 
be reinforced by many more. 

** My first act was to establish myself in a 
neat, comfortable room, where I paid in advance 
for one week’s board. Then I started out to seek 
asituation. I visited a great many hardware 
houses, preferring to secure work of a kind I 
was familiar with, but returned at night to my 
room unsuccessful, though not at all dis- 
couraged. 

«Next day, the day after and the day after 
that I spent in like manner, the only difference 
being that I walked further and tried at a 
greater number of places each day. I was 
treated with extreme courtesy everywhere, and 
at several establishments was promised the ‘ next 
vacancy. All the positions were at present 
filled, they said, owing to its being tne height 
of the business season, but if I would call again 
some place might be vacated which they would 
be happy to offer me, etc., etc. 

“My small supply of money was still further 
reduced by paying for washing and other neces- 
sary expenditures, the week for which I had 
paid my board was nearly out, and I began to 
grow nervous over the delay in securing em- 
ployment. I then made up my mind to seek it 
in some other branch of business, any other in 
fact that I could get. 

«“ T read the advertisements eagerly and walked 
the city with untiring zeal, but not until the 
end of the third week did I find an opening of 
any description. I was feeling fearfully de- 
pressed, for I had not even the money left to pay 
for the past week’s board then due, and had ex- 
hausted every means of getting into business. 

‘I turned homeward with a sense of desola- 
tion in my heart I had never before experienced. 
How ardently I wished myself again on the other 
side, where at least [ was known as a man of 
honour and social standing! The impossibility 
of re-traversing those countless waves almost 
maddened me. I looked on the surging crowd 
of busy people around me with a dizzy wonder 
as to who employed them, and for what qualifi- 
cations. 

“It was appallingly lonely to know that Ihad 
not one friend, no influence, no reputation, no 
money, none of those things I had considered as 
mere accessories of a man’s character, but which 
I now learned were as the breath of life to his 
existence. 

«Yet I had one thing left, an invincible will, 

an unconquerable determination never to yield, 
and with that thought I wheeled round and 
stepped with firm tread and erect bearing into 
a grocery-house I had that moment reached. My 
voice was firm and hard asI almost demanded 
of the proprietor a place as salesman. To my 
utter astonishment he replied that he would 
have a vacancy in a week’s time, and if I chose 
to engage myself to him he would give me a 
trial. 
“Still,” he added, ‘there is a little doubt 
about the place, for Jones, who now holds it, is 
leaving it to enter on another, and in the event 
that anything should turn up to knock him out 
of the new one—which is most improbable—we 
would of course prefer to retain him, as he is a 
tried and valued employé.’ 

“With this understanding I left him, and 
gaining from my landlady an extension of time, 
passed the next week in restless impatience. At 
the appointed hour I was promptly on hand, 





only to be doomed to further suspense. 





«« Jones was still uncertain, but he would know 
within three days. The three days slowly 
dragged out their weary length. I again pre- 
sented myself at the grocer’s desk. There my 
sentence was passed: Jones nad failed cf the 
other place and would be retained. With many 
polite regrets for the trouble I had taken, the 
merchant bowed good morning to me. 

“JI was heartsick. It seemed to me that the 
heavens themselves grew black. Idid not know 
what next to do. Yet, in fact, there was only one 
thing I could do, and that was to leave my 
present boarding-house and seek cheaper lodg- 
ings. This would have been done earlier had 
not hope of immediate employment been held 
out to me for the past ten days. 

‘I was in debt to my landlady. Then it 
was that I entered intoanother new experience 
in going to the pawnbroker for relief. Tne sum 
I raised on my watch satisfied my debt and 
something over. I then secured lodging in a 
very den of a place, the most inexpensive I could 
find. From that time my course was rapidly 
downward. 

* One of the bitterest elements of my misery 
at this period was the necessity of communi- 
cating with Marion and Ethel. What could I 
say tothem? It would be impossible to grieve 
them with the details of my misfortunes. Times 
might change and then I should congratulate 
myself on having spared them the suffering the 
knowledge of my situation would bring. 

“So I wrote cheerfully, filling my letters with 
descriptions of the brilliant streets, the elegant 
equipages and magnificent homes in the New 
World, saying little or nothing of myself beyond 
the assurance that I was getting on pretty well, 
making a living, but no more. Little did 
they suspect, poor girls! that my living was 
earned by any odd jobs of mechanical labour I 
was kindly permitted to drudge at, or that at 
times the style of that living was reduced toa 
loaf of bread that was divided between the morn- 
ing andthe evening meal. Still less did they 
dream of the sacrifice expressed in the postage 
on my tri-weekly letters tothem. Often have 
I gone hungry that I might not fail in this. 

“Their replies were always fullpf cheer, their 
confidence in my success unshaken. If anything 
could increase my zeal in struggling for exist- 
ence these missives did; yet,as I said, it also 
added to my torture to know how they were 
deceived. 

“« My last effort to secure a situation as sales- 
man was made after my clothes had become 
shabby and almost threadbare. I applied ata 
dry-goods house, in answer to an advertisement, 
and was curtly rejected. I suppose my appear- 
ance condemned me, for as I passed down the 
space between the counters I heard a young 
gentleman say to his nearest neighbour: 

«<«T say, Sim, here’sa go! This fellow wants 
a place.’ 

« The one addressed gave a knowing wink, and 
replied : 

««*T guess he wants a share in the concern.’ 

**I reeled out of the door, and for the space of 
astreet did not actually know in what direction 
I was going. My sufferings were becoming 
unbearable, but I would not yield tomy longing 
to end itallin suicide. Yes, death would have 
been infinitely preferable to the exquisite pain 
of existence in my degrading situation. How 
it was I know not, but mercitul Providence pre- 
served me from that. 2 

** Trying always for some respectable means of 
livelihood, but always failing, 1 sank lower and 
lower in the social scale, until, all my wardrobe 
being in pawn and the last resource being ex- 
hausted, I resorted toa plan that makes my 
blood tingle with shame to think of. My ex- 
cuse is, it was that or public charity or starva- 
tion. 

“Having observed near by the tenement 
house in which I lived a shabby little shop in 
whose windows were displayed sundry velve- 
teen suita of nondescript shape and faded hue, 
cocked hats with dingy plumes, tin swords, 
&c., and over the door of which was the sign 
of ‘H. Lambert, Costumier,’ I walked in one 
day and asked what he would charge for the rent 
of a costume for a few hours. 
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**<«That depends,’ he answered, ‘ on the person- 
age you wish to represent. Sir Walter Raleigh, | 
there,’ pointing with unconcealed pride to a | 
remarkable combination of cotton velvet, calico | 
and gilt paper, ‘will. cost you about fifteen-} 
pence, but this sailor will only cost you ten- | 
pence. If you want something cheap, yet good | 
value, he’s your mam. He would suit your style | 
to perfection. Tne jacket is rather large, but 
vou could fill out, you know, sir, fill out, and the | 
disguise would then be so complete that your! 
sweet heart-——’ 

«Stop! I said. ‘Have you nothing worse 
locking than that—notning in which one mignt 
personate a vagabond ?” , 

«* He paused in doubt, rubbed Lis hand round 
and round over the baid spot on top of his 
head, then thoughtfully examining his meagre 
steck piece by piece, he slowly brought out, one 
at a time, the tattered coat of Rip Van Winkle, 
a full, grizzly beard and wig belonging to Fataer 
Time, a pair of green goggles and the remains 
of an old bat. Then disappearing for a few 
minutes, he returned, bringing from somewhere 
in the rear of the shop a pair of breeches that 
defy deséription, so patched, so ragged and so 
mouldy they were. These he said would only 
cost me five-pence. I directed -him to make a 
parcel of them, which I took under my arm and 
hastened to my attic. 

“ A few minutes later an old man of infirm and 
squalid appearance might have been seem to 
leave the house and proceed with tottering steps 
toward the more crowded thoroughfares of tne 
city ; one of;these being at last reached, he be- 
gan to sing in a voice somewhat feeble but 
tull of pathos and expression. 

«One or two passers-by lingered to listen. This 
attracted others and still others, until quite a 
little crowd was gathered. ‘The singer’s voice 
grew unconsciously stronger. Thecrowd became 
electrified, Their hearts were touched througn 
the medium of the pathetic words, and between 
the songs a shower of small coins was poured 
into the old man’s palm. 

“* At last the bystanders became fewerand were 
finally reduced to three, a street urchin, an odd- 
looking man in odd clothing and flashy jewellery, 
and a policeman who at that moment arrived. 

* The aged musician turned to retrace his steps, 
but in doing so passed fatally near the boy, wno, 
wita the malicious spite of the true g4min, 
plucked at bis beard, which to his astonishment 
came off in his hand, leaving exposed to view 
my youtnful features. I stood paralysed, the 
urchin yelled triumphantly, the officer advanced 
and seized me, bus the queer little man stood 
perfectly still, not appeamng tae least bit sur- 
prised at the dénouement. 

“I was forced by the policeman rougniy along, 
and I realised. with positive terror that I was 
arrested, would be tried and probably exposed 
by name through newspaper reports to tie | 
scorn of ail who mighi read. 

“‘Glancing in every direction for help; as a 
drowning man would for sometining to grasp, I 
saw that the little man was following us. I 
threw aside the green glasses and besought him 
with voice and eyes to hear me state my case 
defore allowing me to be dragged lixe a criminal 
to prison. Without hesitation he joined us, and 
proceeded with us down tbe street, while I 
oriefly told him the story of my life. He acted 





in a very strange manner, saying but little, and 
that brusquely, yet accompanying usall the way | 
and going bail for my release. Once I detected | 
nim wiping his eye with a gorgeous silk hand- 
kerchief, and would have thought him affected | 
by my story, but that he explained he had ‘a 
devil of a. cinder in it.’ After my liberation he 
ordered me to follow him, took a car in which he 
also paid my fare, and spoke not.a.single word 
to me until we left it and turned to enteralarge 
warehouse, when he brieiy said: 

**« Come on.’ 

“We penetrated to the extreme end of the 
building, where we passed through a ground- | 
glass door, opening it with a latch-key andi cios- 
ing it firmly behind us. He pointed toa chair, | 
which I dropped into, took another himself, | 
cleared his throat, once or twice, gave me a pene- | 
trating glance from under bis shaggy red eye- 





brows, and shot out these words in jerks, as if 
they were expelled by an explosive behind 
them. 

«*You may think me a soft fool. You are 
mistaken. Iam simply experimenting. I saw 
there was something unnatural about you when 
you were singing there in the street—always 
notice such things—watched you, and was not 
surprised when you were unmasked. Didn’t look 
like the ordinary swindler, so I wanted to see the 
end of it. NowI don’t pretend to believe your’ 
story. I don’t believe anything. For aught I 
know you are a professional vagabond, and most 
likely you are just where Nature intended you 
to be, at the same time it suits me to give you 
atrial. You say youare anaecountant. Go to 
work in the next’ room there at the books. 
Bangs will show you where @o begin. For all I 
know you area thief, but I’)] try you.” 

«+ For Heaven's sake, sir,’ I exclaimed, ‘spare 
me that ? 

“<*Tut, tut! he. said, scowling. 
chatter, go to work.’ 

**T passed again through the glass door and 
found my way to the desk, where I utterly con- 
founded Bangs by repeating: the wishes of his 
master. He could not believe such a scarecrow 
was to be set ‘up at his side; but finally some- 
thing in my tone or else habits of explicit 
obedience prevailed, and I was soon at my task. 
When the day was over and my work examined, 
not a word of praise or blame was said. I was 
simply told to come again next morning; while 
the value of my work was quietly slipped into 
my hand. Next day I made myself decent, and 
on veaching the warehouse was again put to 
work: antil the nour of my trial came, when my 
strange benefactor went witia me to court and 
secured my acquittal. 

“T need not tell you that it was Sevier, my 
present employer, who had befriended me. He 
has rarely spoken a Kindly word to me, but, as 
as-you know, I have been gradually advanced 
from one place of trust to another, until now I 
am ‘this chief book-keeper, in the enjoyment of 
a good salary, and with the prospect of a part- 
nership before long. Still 1 do not scorn other 
and smaller ways of adding to the nice sum I 
have in the bank, for witn it I am to purchasea 
home to which Marion and my sister Ethel will 
soon come.” 

“Give me your hand, old boy,” I cried. “ You 
area trump that any woman might be proud to 
have inhand! Butthere are two of them, and 
you can’t reward them both, Will you remem- 
ber me when your sister comes? I’m in love 
with her already.” 

Waite smiled. 

“ Of course I understand you are jesting, but 
to be serious on a subdject that isalways soto me 
—the happiness of my bright, true-hearted Ethel 
—-she wili never, with my consent, marry a man 
in whom all good habits are not confirmed.” 

I feit reouked for my levity. Indeed, I lay 
awake many hours last night thinking of this 
man’s wonderfui influence over me. Ino longer 
resist it, but am determined to prove myself 
worthy of his friendsnip. 


* Don’t 


CHAPTER IL. 


Warat avariety of changes twelre months may 
make in one’s life! A year ago Iwas as wild a 
young fellow as any in town, trough [cid not 
think so.then, while now I’m about right to be 
made a parson of. I feel as though it must. have 


| been ages ago, when I was a little boy, that the 


gaming tableanda “‘ high time” generally were 
my only antidotes to ennui, my highest idea of 
manly enjoyment. 

I have since learned, through Waite, I am 
sure, to draw pleasurable occupation for my 
mind from numberless sources before unknown 
tome, And I certainly owe it to tnat old erab- 
apple, Sevier, tnat I have found out the nappi- 
ness to be had from making others happy. By 
the way, one year ago he was.a stranger to 
me. ‘ 

True, I knew him in the street, but not-in 
his home, which is quite another thing. He is 


undoubtedly the oddest man living. His gor. 
vants are every one objects of his charity in 
rescuing them from a life of degradation. Erey 
his housekeeper, Mrs. Brinkley, a respectable 
kind woman, tells me she was starving in , 
garret when he found her and saved her from 
despair, 

He is a monomaniac on the subject of reliey. 
ing distress, yet cherishes the belief that he is 
bard, exacting man, and wishes others to think 
him’so, His rooms are a curiosity. Their gaudy 
carpets, curtains, and furniture are jumbled up 
with the queerest lot of trash ever got together 
before. 

The pictures on the wails are villainous look- 
ing. He bought them out of pity for a poor picture 
dealer who had no customers. It is just so all 
over the house. The drawing-room mantelpiece 
is crowded with a wretched collection of chalk 
figures, parrots, dogs, Little Samuels, and all 
the rest, had from a wretched foreigner who 
could not sell them elsewhere. 

That reminds me of the first time I saw 
Ethel. It was at Albert’swedding, six montis 
ago. Old Sevier had ordered him (his usual way 
of doing a kindness) to be married at his house, 
where Mrs. Brinkley’s presence would make 
things wore comfortable for the bride. So it 
was atranged that on landing from the steamer 
Miss Stanley and Miss Waite should go at once 
to the house and remain there a week before tie 
ceremony took place. 

In advance of their coming Albert had fitted 
up the coziest home in the city for their occu- 
pation after the wedding. I was the only invited 
guest and was to wait with Ethel, whom I had 
néver seen, as I was spending the holidays with 
father and mother in the country, and did not 
return to the city until the day of the marriage. 
Therefore Aibert and I went round rather early 
that evening, so I might be introduced to her 
beforehand, and avoid awkwardness. 

I had no sooner seen her than I knew my 
heart was gone forever out of my own keeping. 
Nothing so pureand yet so captivating in beauty 


Undine with her dress of white, with palest 
greén grasses andfoliage. She was bright and 
piquant, too, in conversation. Iam ashamed to 
think of the large share of it that was left tovher. 
Albert was naturally distrait, and was quite 
excusable in amusing himself with the books 
and albums upon the table, but for my own 
stupidity there was no good reason. 

I could not take my mind off of the lovely 
being before me (nor my eyes either, for thas 
matter) to discuss commonplace topics. I must 
nave made a fool of myself generally, for when 
I tried to rally from my day-dreams and talk.a 
little, I invariably got off some senseless slang 
or stale pun, till in disgust I retired again on my 
mounosyliables. 

The situation grew embarrassing, when with 
womanly tact she turned the conversation to tne 
plaster images on the manteipiece, and rose to 
each the one shespokeof. As she took it in 
her hand the door opened to admit the minister, 
followed closely by Mr. Sevierand Mrs. Brinkley, 
who notified Aloert in an undertone of the 
readiness of the bride. 

He left the room immediately. And here a 
very laughable mistake took place. Mr. Sevier 
advanced and handed the licence he had procured 
in my absence. Seeing Ethel and me still stand- 
ing on the hearth-rag, facing him, while Mr. 
Sevier and his housekeeper happened to be on 
either sideof us, he fancied tnat we were the 
coupie to be married and were. waiting for him. 
In great naste he opened the prayer-book at the 
marriage service, and began without warning to 
read: 

‘Dearly beloved, we are gathered together 
here in- the sight of God and in the face of this 
company, to join together this man and this 
woman——” 

Here Little Samuel dropped to the floor from 
poor Ethel’s hands with a crash that came at 
once with a little scream of protest from her 
white lips, and a surprised ejaculation of ‘‘ Eb, 
eh, what is this?” from Sevier. As for me, l 





had no objections to raise, but heartily wisned 
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earnest. 


to him that he showed an unnecessary amount 


of contrition, until I saw that Ethel’s pallor was | 
replaced by a crimson glow that suifused her | 
face and throat, though that may nave been | 


caused by her stooping to pick up the fragments 
of the poor little broken image—at least she has 
since declared that it: was. 

The entrance of the real bride and groom 
caused us to assume our proper places, and this 
time the ceremony was not interrupted. 

I have since passed many delightful hours at 
their genial home, where Mrs, Marion dispenses 
hospitality with charming grace. Aibert is the 
napviest-looking dog on earth. I+ frets me 
sometimes to see him so complacent. I have 
regular evenings to call on them three times a 
week; still 1 generally drop in on the other 
nights, too, for there is always a concert, lec- 
ture, or opera which I want Miss Waite to 
near. 

Another frequent guest is Mr. Sevier. He is 
as abrupt as ever to everyone but Albert’s wife 
and Etnel. Heisled by them as the lion,was 
jed by Una. Imtheir presence his manner un- 
dergoes & complete change. 

Were it not for his age I should be tempted 
to be jealous of his evident affection for my 
peautiful Ethel—yes, my Ethel, for notwith- 
standing the awkward beginning to our 
acquaintance, we have progressed pretty. well. 
Isis only six months since I met her, and now 
sheis my promised wife, with Albert’s full con- 
sent. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tur Empress.of Austria: will leave Vienna 
for England at the beginning of February. 

AccorpInG to a St. Petersburg journal, a 
proposal to impose an export duty om corn is 
veing discussed in Russian offizial circles. 

Ir has been decided that the Scotch memorial 
to Dean Stanley shall take the form of a stained 
class window in St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. 
it will cost £400, and about £120 has been 
already subscribed. 

A new shaft for the Channel tunnel has been 
commencedat the eastern end of the Shakespeare 
cliff. When the required depth, which will be 
something like 200 feet, has been reached, a 
heading will be cut to sea to meet the present 
main heading, which started at Abbottscliff, 
some two or three miles to the westward, tne 
odject of the new heading being to obtain an 
additional outlet for the débris from the main 
cutting. 

Em1crattion still attracts much attention, and 
a circular letteron the subject has been addressed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury to the clergy. 
Extensive purchases of land in Florida, with a 
view to colonisation, are announced. In Sonth 
Australia it has been decided to build new Par- 
liament Houses at Adelaide. Newrailways in 
Bulgaria are: under arrangement. 

‘HE year just ended has been a year of big 
things. A contemporary thinks it wiil be memor- 
able as the year of the biggest English census, 
the biggest volunteer review, of the hottest day 
and of the coldest day ever scientifically recorded 
in England, of the greatest number of comets, of 
the highest jump, the quickest quarter-mile run, 
and the largest score at cricket ever made by one 
batsman in a single innings, and finally of the 


quickest sea-passage ever made between Eng- 


land and North America and between England 
and Australia. 

Ir has been found that though the agency of 
earth-worms, ashes, burnt marl, &c., which 
have been spread over the surface of meadows, 
gradually disappear, and in the course of a few 
years may be found in a layer ata depth of some 
inches. ‘Thus these little creatures become im- 
portant geological agents. 

By command of her Majesty, Messrs. Metzler 
are preparing for publication a complete collec- 
uon of the musical compositions, sacred and | 


the good man might be allowed to join us in| 


I really thought when his error was explained | 





re 


secular, of his Royal Highness the Prince Con- | applications for letters patent has been 5,751, 
sort, the whole being produced under the able | being an increase of 234 upon those of the year 


supervision of Mr. W. G. Cusins, her Majesty’s 
** Master of Musicke.’”’ The vook will be sold at 
the moderate price of one guinea. 

Tue number of bicycle riders is estimated at 
10,000 in London alone, and the. total number 
throughont the country at 100,000. 

An important chronological reform is being 
discussed by the leading European astronomers, 
which is no less than the introduction of Green- 
wich time asa uniform standard for a]l nations, 
just in the same way as the meridian of Green- 
wich is the standard in calculation of longitude. 
It is advocated chiefly in the interests of 
mariners of all nations, who particularly require 
some uniform standard by which to regulate 
chronometers. 





UNDER HER BONNET. 


Unver her bonnetiare bright, blue eyes, 
And silken hair of the goldenest gold, 
Red lips, as fair as strawberries, 
And dimpled cheeks of faultless mould. 


Under her bonnet a soft voice croons 
The song of love that thrills her heart; 
I hear you, Maud, till the tender tune’s 
Sweet musie becomes of my life a part. 


Under her bonnet the forehead fair 
Speaks of a mind that is all serene, 
And crowns a youth asfree from care 
As a bird that sports on tae meadow’s 
green. 


Under her bonnet a rosy cheek 
Welcomes the touch of two vagrant 
curls— 
Oh, pretty maiden, so dearand meek ! 
On, one of a thousand country girls! 


Under her bonnet I look and lean, 
Bewildered, now hoping, now half 
atraid ; 
For who can tell whata girl may mean ? 
Or read the thoughts of the simplest 
maid ? 
Under her bonnet I east my hope; 
Tnither I strain my eager eyes ; 
And now I triumph, and now I grope 
In the dark, as I think of the sumptuous 
prize. 


Under her bonnet I pray and plead, 
And piace my lips—for what? Do you 
guess ? 
I clasp her hands—she is mine, indeed, 
For under her bonnet she whispers, 
“Yes.” 





STATISTICS. 





ConsumpTION oF Coats in Lonpon.—London 
imported last year no less than the enormous 
quantity of 10} million tons of coal, of which 
3,809,456 tons were taken by sea, or 94,748 tons 
more than in 1880, ana 6,754,492 tons by railand 
canal, or 553,712 tons more than in 1880, or 
648,000 tons altogether. Of the railway-borne 
coal the Midland carried nearly a third, the 
quantity—2,200,000 tons—being , 620,000: tons 
greater than any other line, and double the 
tonnage carried by the Great Northern, with 
which it nad such a severe fight several years 
ago for this trade.. Of the quantity—3,809,456 
tons—taken by sea, 50 per cent. went from 
Newcastle, and 25, per cent. from Sunderland. 
As 2,717,949 tons of the 10,563,948 tons received 
were re-exported, it follows that last year 
7,845,999 tons were consumed in the metropolis 
(or about 2 tons per head), or 377,855 tons more 
than in 1880. 

Parents 1x 1881.—In 1881 the’ number. of 


1880. The records of the office show a steady 
and tolerably regularincrease in the number of 
applications from the year 1852, when the 
Patent Law Amendment Act came into 
operation, down to the present time. In that 
year the number was only 1,211, but that was 
for a portion of the year only, the following year 
showing an advance to over 3,000, which, how- 
ever, subsequently fell off; but by 1862 the 
number had risen to 3,490. During the follow- 
ing decade the progress was not auite so 
marked, the number for 1872 being 3,970. In 
1876 the number was 5,069, the highest then 
reached; but there was a falling-off of 120:in 
the succeeding year, since which time the num- 
bers have risen to the figures irst given as being 
the return for 1881. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Ir is beauty’s vrivilege to kill time, but time 
always kilis beauty. 

We esteem people less for what they are worth 
than what they are worth to us. 

He who is at war with his neighbour cannot 
be at peace with himself. 

Ir is the great misfortune of some great men 
not to know their friends from their enemies. 

Want less than you have and you will always 
have more’'than you want. 

Iris as difficult for a young woman to know 
she is ugly. as to be ignorant of her beauty. 

He that follows his recreation instead of his 
business shall in a little time have no business 
to follow. 

A FALsE friend is like a shadow ona dial; it 
appears in clear weather, but vanishes as soon 
as that is cloudy. 

ABSENCE destroys weak passions, but increases 
strong ones, as the wind extinguishes a candle 
but blows up a fire. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Darr Puppine.—Six ounces of suet chopped 
fine, six ounces of bread crumbs, six ounces 
of sugar, three eggs, two teaspoonfuls of cinna- 
mon, one wineglass half full of brandy, one-half 
or three-quarters of a pound of stoned dates ; 
beat the sugar and eggs together, then stir in 
the other ingredients; steam for two hours. 
Serve with sauce madeinthis way: The yolks of 
three eggs, pulverised sugar to thicken them, a 
little wine, the white of three eges beaten toa 
stiff frotn, and stirred in last. If you have no 
convenience for weighing measure the suet, 
bread, and sugar, putting in equal quantities of 
each. 

Venison Pastry.—Cut a neck or breast into 
small steaks ; rub them over with a seasoning of 
sweet herbs, grated nutmeg, pepper, and salt; 
fry them lightly in eutter; line the sides and 
edges of adish with puff paste, lay in the steaks, 
and add half a pint of rich gravy made with the 
trimmings of the venison; add a glass of port 
wine and the juice of half a lemon ora teaspoon- 
ful of vinegar; cover the dish with puff paste, 
and bake it nearly two hours; some more gravy 
may be poured into the pie before serving it. 

Venison Sreax.—To. wash a venison steak is 
to rnin it. When you slice the steaks from tne 
haunch they ought tobe clean. The outside cut 
may be soiled irom transportation; then you 
may rud it clean witha damptowel A venison 
steak should be broiled on a clear, hot fire, well 
salted, and with a very little pepper, and eaten 
plain, with a very little hot butter in the dish, 
A good sauce is made with a couple of teaspoon- 
fuls of currant jelly, a mustard spoonful of celery 
seed, and some of the gravy from the venison 
steak, served as hot as possible. Hot. plates, 
very hot ones, are a necessity for game of all 





kinds, and more.especialiy venison. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Constayt Reaprer.—The last General Election took 
place in April, 1880. 

A CORRESPONDENT obliges us and “‘Captain Cook” 
with the information that the “ Tale of Twenty Straws” 
may be had at Blackshaw’s Circulating Library, 23, Gif- 
ford Street, Hoxton. T.C. is tendered our thanks for 
similar information. 

J.G. W. D.—1. Wear glasses specially prescribed by a 
competent oculist, such as may be ui without experi- 
encing pain or fatigue, or they will be unsuitable. Clos- 
ing the eyes occasionally for a few seconds affords relief. 
2. For scald head (like rin¢worm) cut off the hair as 
close as possible, apply a moist bran poultice in a bag, 
wetting it every hour, for ten or twelve hours, then use 
a lotion of sugar of lead, sulphate of lime, water and 
vinegar. In addition some citrine ointment will probably 
be wanted. The advice of a chemist or doctor is desir- 
able, as suitable medicines must also be administered. 
3. Any kind of pomade that you may prefer. 

A. B.—The itch is produced by a minute insect that 
burrows under the scarf skin. A stiff ointment made of 
sulphur or creosote applied at night and washed off in 
the morning with hot water will effect a cure if persisted 
in. 


Oscar H.—The general rule is that the younger person 
is introduced to the older; the unofficial person to the 
official; the geutleman to thelady. Following thisrule, 
you say: “‘Miss Smith, let me introduce Mr. Jones; 

Ir. Jones, Miss Smith?’ Or less formally: “‘ Miss 
Smith, Mr. Jones.” If the acquaintance is very slight, 
or if there is any doubt whether the lady wishes to con- 
tinue it, the gentleman should wait till he is noticed. 
Friends should bow on recoguising each other without 
standing on etiquette. 

W. K.—The Janizaries were a famous body of Turkish 
troops. They were originally formed in the fourteenth 
century out of young Christians who were captured by 
the Turks and compelled to embrace Mahommedanism. 
Their numbers at one time reached a hundred thousand, 
and they were for a time the terror of Europe. They at 
last became demoralised, and made and unmade Suitans, 
and held the Turkish Government at their mercy. 
Finaliy, in 1826, Mahmoud II., unable to tolerate their 
iusufferable insolence, attacked the Janazaries with the 
rest of the troops, and after a desperate battle defeated 
them. He then pursued them with merciless severity, 
and the entire force was dissolved and disappeared. 

Apa.—Does the fact that physicians sometimes violate 
the laws of health show that there are no such things as 
laws of health? Religion is a system of pure principles, 
such for example as are contained in the Sermon on the 
Mount, given for the guidance of our conduct through 
life. The fact that persons who profess to be religious 
sometimes fail to live up to their professions makes no 
difference, and cannot make any difference, in the reli- 
gious principles themselves. 

Constance.—“Es bona puella”” means ‘“‘You are a 
good girl.” 

E. B. G.—The Calmucks are believed to be the home- 
liest people on the face of the earth. They are so ugly 
in appearance that their blood has been kept pure for 
several ages, as other people seldom intermarry with 
them. They are of Mongol origin, and inhabit parts of 
the Russian and Chinese empires. They marry young; 
the boys sometimes at fifteen and the girls at thirteen. 
The a ceremony consists in the couple holding a 
shoulder of mutton wrapped in a cloth and pledging 
their troth before the idols which they worship. 

HovusExEEPeR.—The cracking of lamp-chimneys may 
be prevented by placing them ina pot filled with cold 
water, adding a little cooking salt, and after the mixture 
has been allowed to boil well over a fire, to have the 
articles cool slowly. The slower the operation is carried 
on, especially the cooling portion of it, the more effective 
will it be. 

T. B. G.—The idea of employing the gastric juice, or 
some representative of it, for the purpose of promoting 
digestion, is not new. Dyspepsia has been Reqnentg 
cured by the use of pepsine. Pigs’ stomachs are the 
best sources of pepsine. The first step in the opera- 
tion is to remove the stomachs, which must be well 
cleansed with fresh water, so as not to waste the mucuous 
membrane in which the digestive principle seems to re- 
side. The second step consists in cutting the stomachs 





into moderately thin shreds by means of scissors. This 
done, they are macerated for two days in a large volume 
of acidulated water—the more the better; but one gal- 
lon of water acidulated with half an ounce of muriatic 
acid is ample for one stomach. At the end of this time 
the acid is poured off, and the stomachs are again mace- 
rated for two days with a similar quantity of acidulated 
water. This operation of macerating the stomachs can 
be performed three times with advantage, and even a 
fourth maceration will repay the effort. The liquids ob- 
tained from each maceration are immediately treated 
with about one-fourth their weight of common salt, and 
the precipitated pepsine, which accumulates in cur 
flakes upon the surface of the liquid, is skimmed off wi 
a ladle, collected on a muslin strainer, and strongly 
pressed, to separate most of the adhering water. e 
cake of still moist pepsine is then mixed with a weighed 
quantity of milk su added to make the final weight 
of the mixture equal to ten times the weight of the real 
sine contained in it, which is determined from the 
Sdesenes between the weight of the dried residue and 
the known quantity of milk sugar at first added. Cold 
weather is the only proper season forthe manufacture of 


pepsine. 








MY NEIGHBOUR. 


Friexps may call me odd and sober 
As I journey on through life, 

And perhaps may term me soured 
By its dini, unceasing strife. 

But I’ve something left to tell me 
That all fair things are not dead, . 

And though pleasure’s dreams have vanished, 
Fancy’s visions have not fled. 


So while those about me call me 
Passe, and devoid of glee, 
I have something which awakens 
Many a train of thought in me. 
Something, which with erring blindness 
They have ever failed to know; 
Something which illumines clearly 
All the path I yet must go. 


*Tis my brown-eyed, red-lipped neighbour, 
A most charming, dainty thing, 

With a voice like a canary 
When it tunes its notes to sing. 

From my window oft I watch her, 
Stranger though she be to me, 

And I note the smiles which falter 
In their sweet simplicity. 


Till the blood which courses slowly 
Through each thin and withered vein, 
Quickens o’er the thoughts which travel 
Through the chambers of my brain. 
And [sit and dream on slowly, 
Like a man whose heart once young 
Glows again with fancies tender 
O’er the songs he once has sung. 


Till the fire-light flickers softly 
O’er the golden tinted wall, 

And I’m wakened from my dreaming 
By the silence over all. 

Do I love my little neighbour ? 
I have never toid her so. 

And the thoughts which rise within me 
I am sure she does not know. 


For I only sit and watch her 
From my half-closed window blind, 
And if I’m judge of human nature 
I am sure she does not mind. 
So the world may term me prosy, 
But while of it I’m a part, 
None will know what hold my neighbour 
upon an old man’s heart. 








PUZZLES. 


XXIX. 
ENIGMA. 


Though celestial regions have given me birth, 

The well-known child I am still of Mother Earth; 
They both are my parents, in them each I live, 

And bright are the forms that can both of them give. 
Sometimes in my brightness I’m to you quite near, 
And sometimes more bright in my heavenly sphere ; 
My praeer separate, and different my hue, 

Still beaming before you with charms ever new. 

a often, when motion there’s none in me shown, 
Iam running, oft running, ’tis true, up and down; 
And, while doing man’s bidding full often I ween, 
Yet rolling about like a drunkard I’ve been. 

Though sprightly and volatile I’m said to be 

= nervous and trembliug full oft you'll see me; 
hile I am the oracle man consults oft, 

Causing joy to him always when rising aloft. 

But sometimes transformed am I for mortals’ sake, 

And in this new form am I giv’s them to take, 

And in some cases doubtless much good I may do, 

In others by misuse e’en death may ensue; 

And, while seen in the heavens with so bright, a face, 

Man for his own purpose keeps me in a cai 

Now tell me, my friends, what’s this wonderful thing 

The same time that to you two faces cam bring 2 





XXX, 
CHARADE. 


In books I am found in numbers large, 
And uttered every day; 

Indeed, some think without their aid 
My first you could not say. 

I have a doubt, it being me, 
But be that as it may. 


Possessed of next, I am very sure, 
*Tis readily perceived ; 

And only those who have it not 
Who feel themselves aggrieved. 
Various in kind, no doubt, but still, 

If me, as such received. 


So, too, of whole. Were I to say 
That verse is it, you'd own 
“ A something new” therewith expregsed, 
Oft wished there might be shown. 
Now reflect; but, as it you will see, 
poet’s name well known. 


xXxI. 
ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 

1. There are five measures, which, if you take three 
fourths of the first, one third of the second, one fourth 
of the third, one fourth of the fourth, one fourth of the 
fifth, and add them together, the result will be 1,000,000. 
Required, the measures. 

2. There are seven meas which, if you take one 
fourth of the first, one fourth of the second, one half of 
the third, one seventh of the fourth, one seventh of the 
fifth, one sixth of the sixth, one fourth of the seventh, 
and add them together, the result will be 1,000,000,000,000. 
Required, the measures. 

8. There are six measures, which, if you take three 
fifths of the first, one fourth of the second, one fourth of 
the third, three fourths of the fourth, one eighth of the 
fifth, one third of the sixth, and add them together, the 
result will be 1,000,000,000,000,000. Required, the mea- 
sures. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES. 
XXIV. 
Kingfisher. 
“XXv. 
Pardon, Pardo, Pard, Par. 
XXVI. 


xXvVI. 
Grouse, Rouse, Ouse, Rose, Nose, No. (number). 
XXVIII. 


(revel) 





el 
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